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[The  following  Letter  was  lately  pub- 
lilhed  at  Philadelphia  ; — the  candour 
and  fair  reafoning  of  which  defervc  the 
attention  of  either  Party.  J 


To  i,he  People  of  America, 


THLtime  has  been  when  you  were  by 
far  the  happieft  people  upon  eartli. 
Blefled  with  that  civil  and  religious  rrec- 
dom  which  none  but  Britifli  fubjects  on- 
ly  enjoy,  you  lhared  with  us  the  envy  of 
other  nations  ;  protected  by  the  arms  of 
Britain,  you  were  fecure  from  all  foreign 
infult ;  and,  condudted  by  her  laws,  you 
had  always,  in  appealing  to  her  authority, 
a  certain  refource  againlt  the  mifehiefs  of 
domeftic  contention.  You  enjoyed,  in 
perfect  fafety,  the  benefits  of  a  rich  and 
extenfive  commerce,  fuppovted  by  the 
produce  of  your  lands,  and  your  indnllry 
was  crowned  with  peace  and  plenty.  Yon 
had  nothing  to  willi  tor  but  the  coKtinu' 
rtwfe  of  that  happinefs  which  yon  i  oircf- 
fi^d  ;  a  happinefs  which  mult  have  conti¬ 
nued  to  a  late  pofterity,  had  you  not 
been  fatally  mified  to  renounce  your  al¬ 
legiance,  and  revolt  from  the  Biiuih 
Government !  I  am  well  aware  that  great 
psins  have  been  taken,  aid  \viih  too 
VoL.  XLI. 


much  fuccefs,  to  throw  fuch  a  mift  of 
])rcjudice  in  yonr  eyes,  as  to  make  it 
very  difficult,  if  not  iinpoffible,  for  many 
among  yon  to  difeern  the  truth,  or  to 
fee  yonr  real  intereft.  Your  minds  have 
been  cruelly  poifoned  with  groundlefs 
jealoufies  and  fears  of  a  pretended  plan 
of  dcfpotifm  in  the  Ihitiih  Government, 
and  a  defign  to  enllave  you.  1  repeat  it~ 
your  jealoufies  and  fears,  on  this  head, 
have  been  groundlefs  !  This  pretended 
plan  of  deipotifm  had  no  real  exi Hence. 
To  enllave  any  part  of  the  einpiie,  and, 
in  particular,  to  load  the  Colonies  with 
any  uppieffive  burdens,  mull  have  been 
not  only  inconfiftent  with  the  intereft  of 
the  nation  ;  it  inuft  alfo  have  been  plainly 
deftrui::live  of  the  inteiell  and  credit  of 
any  Uiiliffi  Miniftry.  They  could  not 
polfibly  be  ignorant  that  their  credit  and 
intereft  were  concerned,  not  to  opprefs 
you,  but  to  chcrilh  and  proted  you  ;  if 
f]  om  no  othtr  motive,  at  leaft,  in  order 
tlie  better  to  enable  you  to  contribute  a 
lhare  of  that  cxpencc  which  was  requiutc 
to  fiippoi  t  and  fecure  the  dignity,  pea<^*e, 
and  pi  ofpei  ity  of  the  whole  empire.  Such 
a  contiibntum,  in  ]>roportion  to  your  a- 
bility,  was,  on  all  hands,  acknowleilged 
to  be  pei’fccily  jntl  and  leafonaLle.  The 
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mode  of  railing  it  was  the  only  fubje(ftof 
difpute,  and  this  difpute  has  brought  you 
into  your  prefent  alarming  and  dilirefbful 
iituation. 

It  w’as  never  pretended  that  you  fuffer- 
cd  any  adlual  oppreflion ;  but  your  lea¬ 
ders,  ambitious  of  feizing  an  opportunity 
of  becomingyour  mailers,  perfuadedyou, 
that,  if  you  fubmitted  to  the  payment  of 
the  trifling  duty  of  three-pence  a-pound 
upon  the  article  of  tea,  you  would  infal¬ 
libly  be  brought,  in  a  ftort  time,  to  the 
neceflity  of  lubmitting  to  the  moll  op- 
preflive  and  exorbitant  demands. 

This  groundlefs  jealoulVf  once^waken- 
ed,  was  eagerly  improved  to  inflame  your 
minds  to  a  degree  of  phrenzy.  In  order, 
if  poflible,  to  prevent  the  calamities  of  a 
civil  war,  the  minillry  propofed  a  refolu- 
tion  of  parliament,  that  was  intended  to 
be  the  bafisof  fuch  aconftitutional  I'cttle- 
ment  between  the  two  countries,  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  been  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both  ;  and  you  might  have  reap¬ 
ed  the  benefits  of  it  in  a  full  fecurity  of 
Freedom,  Peace,  and  Plenty,  But  your 
Congrefs,  by  this  time,  began  to  enjoy 
the  profped  of  gratifying  their  ambition 
in  excrcifing  an  abfolute  dominion  over 
you.  All  freedom  of  ciebate  in  the  Colo¬ 
nies  was  at  an  end.  You  could  not,  with 
fafety,  exprefsyour  fentiments  or  wilhes. 
You  were  told,  by  the  fuprenie  authority 
*  of  Congrefs,  that  this  propofal  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  olfering  to  give  up  the  dreaded  ex- 
ercile  of  taxation,  was  only  meant  to  en- 
liiare  you,  and  you  were  compelled  to 
rejed  the  offer,  which  furely  might  have 
been  improved,  by  a  difpafSonate  plead¬ 
ing  of  reafon  on  both  fidcs,  into  an  ac¬ 
commodation  every  way  unexceptior>ablc. 
The  Congrefs  was  bent  upon  purfuing 
their  plan  of  ambition,  and  you  were  un¬ 
avoidably  plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war. 

Hoping  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of thefe  ca¬ 
lamities,  the  parliament  authorifed  his 
MajeOy  to  appoint  Commilfioners,  with  a 
formidable  force  in  one  hand,  and  gene¬ 
rous  terms  of  reconciliation  in  the  other, 
in  order  to  reflore  you  to  peace  and  free¬ 
dom.  The  commilfioners  appointed  were 
known  to  be  zealous  advocates  for  ail  the 
conttitutional  rights  of  Britifli  fubje<^ls,  in 
this  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
empire  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  an  honou¬ 
rable  accommodation,  equally  beneficial 
to  you  and  the  mother- country,  would 
have  been  infitiitcly  more  lialtcring  to 
their  ambition  than  the  moll  decilivc  con- 
qucll.  The  Congrefe,  however,  took 


care  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  thefe  com- 
miffioners  of  peace  by  a  declaration  of  in. 
dependency;  and  when,  immediately  af. 
ter  our  fuccefs  upon  Long-Illand,  a  con- 
feretice  was  held  at  Staten-Ifland,  the 
Committee  of  Congrefs  endeavoured  to 
fliut  the  door  at  once  again  ft  all  polfibic 
accommodation. — -They  deceived  you  in 
their  report  of  this  conference.  They 
told  you  that  the  commilfioners  had  no 
power  to  treat,  no  terms  to  offer.  Did 
not  your  delegates  exclude  every  over¬ 
ture  of  terms,  by  declaring  to  the  com- 
niiflioners  that  they  would  not  treat  u- 
poll  any  other  footing  than  that  of  inde¬ 
pendency  ? — How  then  could  it  be  known 
what  powers  the  commilfioners  were  in- 
veiled  with,  or  what  terms  they  had  to 
ofl'er  ? 

By  this  mifreprefentation,  your  leaders 
betrayed  the  truft  which  they  had  alfum- 
ed  in  your  behalf.  Your  intcrell,  your 
peace  and  fafety,  were  plainly  laciificed 
to  their  ambition. 

Their  authority  of  deciding  for  you 
had  been  obtained  by  perfuading  you  to 
believe,  that  their  aim  was  only  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  you  an  exemption  from  parlia 
mentary  taxation.  Tliey  knew,  that  in 
order  to  present  the  war,  parliament  had 
offered  to  meet  the  Colonies  on  this  very 
ground  of  giving  up  the  article  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  of  leaving  the  mode  of  raifing 
*ybur  equitable  lhare  of  the  current  na¬ 
tional  expences  to  your  own  provincial 
legiflatures.  They  alfo  knew  that  the 
Government  was  now  prepared  to  con¬ 
firm  that  important  privilege  to  you,  by 
Inch  a  generous  accomodation  as  might 
fpeedily  Hop  the  further  elfufionof  blood, 
heal  all  pall  animofilics,.  and  prevent  all 
future  Jealoufies  and  difieulions.  But 
this  mull  havereftored  thciBritilh  govern¬ 
ment  if>the  colonies,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  dominion  of  Congrefs,  who  therefore 
precluded  all  uegociation,  by  throwing 
off  the  malk  which  they  had  worn  fo  long, 
and  by  openly  avowing  a  fecret  which 
they  had  hitherto  concealed  from  yon 
and  from  all  the  world ;  namely,  that,  in 
your  behalf,  as  well  as  their  own,  they 
had  for  enjer  and  entirely  renounced  that 
allegiance  to  Britain,  from  which  they 
had  lb  often  profelfed  an  intention  never 
to  depart,  unlefs  through  unavoidable  nc- 
celfity. 

The  continuance  of  the  war,  with 
its  calamities,  was  the  unavoidable  con- 
fequence  of  this  refolve  of  Congrefs.  Stilb 
however,  the  commilfioners,  adhering  to 
the  Ipiril  and  letter  of  their  original  vie- 


n,  wifhcd  to  reftorc  the  peace  of  right  of  thinking  and  judging  foryour- 
(ire,  by  recalling  you  to  your  alle-  felves,  and  in  that  cooler  hour  difcover 
and  fixing  your  equitable  claims  the  ample  fecurity  provided  for  your  per- 
rivilegcs  of  Britilh  fubjedls  on  a  manent  enjoyment  of  peace,  liberty,  and 
nftitutional  foundation.  fafety,  which  would  difiippoint  the  views 

'ongrefs,  on  their  part,  ftill  per-  of  Congrefs,  who  mult  therefore  wilh  to 
to  tell  you,  that  it  was  uiifafe  to  prejudife  you  againfl  any  profpe(^  of  ac- 
any  negociation,  until  fome  clear  commodation,  however  fafe  and  honou- 
rV/V  terms  ihould  be  openly  offer-  rable. 

ompetent  authority,  on  the  part  3.  Becaufe  it  is  the  opinion  of  Con- 
in.  grefs,  that  we,  believing  the  Americans 

no  room  even  for  cavilling  might  wearied  with  war,  fuppofe  you  will  jic- 
a  bill  has  been  brought  into  Par*  cede  to  our  terms  for  the  fake  of  peace. 
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only  from  you,  will  always  know  how  to 
fecure  it  to  themfelves  and  their  friends. 
They*  fiippole  that  we  expert,  by  this 
negt>ciation,  “  to  prevent  foreign  po\vers 
fiom  giving  yon  aid,  See.**  We  undoubt¬ 
edly  think,  tfiat  the  gt  neroiis  terms  wdiich 
arc  ofl’ertd  yon  t^inlt  make  all  foreign  aid 
as  unnecefja^y^  as  it  would  be  dangerous^ 
to  men  who  really  and  fincerely  longht 
for  nalioml,  but  rather  rational  liberty. 
We  think  that  you  cannot  be  fo  deceived 
as  to  imagine  that  France,  for  inftaf'.ce, 
would  afiih  you  in  the  prefent  conteft  for 
your  o^n  fukes^ox  with  a  view  of  erecting 
you  ferionfly  into  Independent  States  ! 
And,  if  you  have  the  fenle  and  fortitude 
to  think  and  judge  for  yonrfelves,— when 
the  alternative  fliall  be,  either  to  become 
dependent  provinces  of  France,  tinderthc 
fpecioiis  title  of  Independency,  or  to  re¬ 
turn  to  your  cor.netfkion  with  Great  Bri- 

t^‘in - we  do  not  fuppofe  you  can  heli- 

late  a  moment  in  your  choice. - The 

indeed,  may  have  their  rea ferns 
for  preferring  a  foreign  connexion  :  *they 
may  hope  to  make  Ibme  commercial  a- 
greements  with  France,  as  flionld  render 
themfi  Ivesandlhcir  immediate  adherents, 
at  your  expencei,  independently  rich  and 
nvealthy.  But  the  intererts  of  Congrefs, 
and  ihofc  of  the  people  at  large,  may 
very  poflibly  be  quite  oppoiite,  and  in- 
con  fiftent. 

6.  Becaiife,  in  tb.c  opinion  of  Congrefs, 
**  the  King  hath  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  his  fleets  and  armies,  infleail  of  being 
employed  againft  the  territories  of  thefe 
flatts,  will  be  necclfary  for  the  defence  of 

his  own  domini('ns/’ - The  intriguing 

and  perfidious  Ipirit  of  France  will,  no 
doubt,  yo  any  length,  to  prevent  your  eii-. 
joying  the  bentfilsof  reeonciliation.  But 
if  Ihe  takes  a  part  in  this  war,  it  mufl  be 
from  motives  that,  iiifiead  of  flatteiing 
your  IkpeSf  ought  to  alarm  your  Fears, 
What,  indeed,  have  you  not  to  fear  from 
a  couneeffion  with  that  power,  and  her 
confederate,  united  by  family  pride  and 
compact,  whole  ambitious  aim  at  untTer^ 
fed  d'Tninivn  has  fo  long  been  the  fourcc 
of  alarm  to  all  Europe:  —  W‘\at  confi¬ 
dence  can  you  place  in  the  flattering  pro- 
feirif)»  s  of  tlmfe  who  mult  violate  every 
bond  of  rub  !C  faith  in  the  very  adt  of 
formib*'^  nil  alliance  with  you,  and  wbo 
have  <o  itfiib/im'y  laboured  to  promote 
the  views  otMtfpotilm,  holy  frauds,  reli¬ 
gious  rfei  uti<5n,  and  lawlefs  violence.^ 
As  for  Biitc‘n,  be  aiiured  .that  flie  is  pre¬ 
pared,  at  all  events,  to  defend  her  terri¬ 


tories  in  Europe,  without  taking  leave  of 
yon,. until  yon  return,  one  way  or  other, 
to  your  allegiance. 

7.  TheUft  reafon  affigned  for  this  can¬ 
did  opinion  of  the  Congrefs  is,  Becaule 
the  impracticability  of  fubjugating  this 
country  being  eveiy  day  more  and  more 
m.ini^etl,  it  is  our  intcreit  to  extricate  our. 
felves  from  the  war  upon  any  terms''* — If 
the  Congrefs  are  feritiufly  pofTe  fled  of  this 
romantic  notion,  if  they  think  usdifpoftd 
for  peace, only  becaiife  we  defpair  of  con- 
queft,  yon  may  be  afl'ured,  that  they  who 
have  fo  often  dcceivedj^ow,  have,  in  this 
inftance  at  leaft,  moll  egregioufly  deceiv- 
ed'thcmfclves. 

Such  are  the  reafons  afligned  by  Con¬ 
grefs,  why  they  believe,  that  thefe  bills 
will  be  pafled  into  aCts  of  parliament! 
For  my  part,  I  believe  fo  too,  for  this 
plain  and  fingle  reafon  ;  namely,  becaufe 
I  prefiime,  that  parliament  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  trifle  with  you  on  this  great  occa- 
hon.  7  he  fame  reafon  might  have  had 
the  fame  weight  with  Congrefs;  but  they 
have  thought  fit  to  multiply  words  upon 
this  head,  which  lurelyare  nothing  to  the 
purpofe,  iny  further  than  to  give  them- 
ieives  an  opportunity  of  fuggelting  fome 
things  to  you,  by-  which  they  (till  hope  to 
prejudice  you  againfl  the  idea  of  any  ac¬ 
commodation. 

Still  further  to  anfvver  the  fame  inten¬ 
tion,  and  if  poflible  to  reconcile  you  to 
their  refolution  of  declining  the  treaty 
propolVd,  they  next  proceed  to  give  rca- 
i'ons  why  they  tlfiuk  the  bills  in  qiictlioii, 
if  they  do  pafs  into  laws,  are  a  proof 
of  our  qjDtaknefs  and  ^uickednefs** 

It  is,  they  fay,  a  proof  of  luir 

I.  “  Becaufe  we  now  appear  willing  to 
recede  from  a  claim  which  we  fornicrly 
made,  and  which  (they  further  fay)  ne 
weie  tletermined  to  enforce. —  You  liave 
already';  fee n,  t!iat  parliament,  in  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  motion  above-mentioned,  decla¬ 
red  their  readinefs  to  recede  from  the 
fame  claim  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  Alter  this  overture  had  been 
rejected,  and  you  were  draw'n  into  open 
hoflilities,  the  prefent  commiflioners 
came  prepared  to  renew  the  offer.  It  was 
again  rejeded.  It  is  now  propofed  to  fix 
the  privilege,  fo  often  cflertd,  by  aii  irre¬ 
vocable  ad  of  parliament ;  and,  if  tt'c 
Congrefs  can  prevail  on  you  at  all  hazards 
to  fupport  their  perfeverance,  they  ha.\‘ 
vefolved  to  rejed  it  finally,  and  this  even 
before  it  can  have  been  oiiicially  prelcnl- 
ed  for  Ihdr  deliberation. 


wnr,  nor  force  Hnce,  could  procure  her 
firtcnt/'  That  America  has  been,  and  is 
yet  dfcel'vrd^tW'x:  well  know,  but  not  by  us! 

a.  ‘^'rhe  Rrit  of  IhtTe  bills  declares 
that  p'.rliiment  will  not  \\^  fiituie  exer- 
cil'e  the  r:^lt  of  tax.'lion.  To  treat  tlu  «e- 
!,  would  be  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  tight,  — The  iiiniediate 
pu;  i-v^fe  of  t\i\^  bill  i*,  that  you  Ihould  be 
,  it  •  tul’y  and  abfoliftely  exempted  from  all 
Varhamf'ntary  there  tore  this 

ob;ecti(m  can  be  no  more  than  a  difinge- 
nupuK  quibble 

3.  ‘‘  But  il  fiich  pretended  light  fliould 
be  arqnieiccd  ir,  it  may  be  ht  reaf’ter  ex- 
ereifed  whenever  the  riiitifli  parliament 
Ihail  fnd  themfrlves  in  a  diftitnt  temper 
ar<d  difp'fiUoyi ;  fmee  it  nan  if  depend  upon 
thefe  and  Inch  bke  contingencicr.,  how  far 
men  vedl  adt  according  to  their  !c>rmer/;2- 
teritionsd*  Tl.i  ,  (»bjv<ftion  may  pofiibly 
lug  every  idea  come  with  peeuliar  grace  Ircnn  the  Con- 
,  from  a  confidence  in  grefs, after theirown rxtiacMdinarychange 

of  “  temper,  dilp(  ri;ion,  ?nd/)rc/ye^^/ in* 
tention,”  with  regard  to  the  convention 
made  at  Saratoga  :  bnt  iurely  with  rea- 
fonable  men  it  can  hare  no  weight.  The 
King  and  parliament  (.f  Great  Britain 
have  propofet!  to  bind  themfc'ves  by  a 
Tnofl  fedemn  fatnte  of  the  realm,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  “  declared  and  eincted,  that, 
widi  may  no  after  paifing  «  f  this  act,  they  (ivi//  not  im- 
pofe  any  duty,  tax,  or  allell'ment  w  hatfo- 
Tto  had  con-  ever  griyable  witliin  any  of  his  Majefty’s 
ipatible  with  c.donies  in  America,  A'c.’*  Thecondi- 
•at  with  the  tions  of  onr  Intnre  coniu dion  bting  the 
lad  anus  in  objed  of  the  prefmt  overtures,  the  tevnriR 
ig  which  au  of  the  comgad,  fettled  to  mutual  fatisfac- 
>r  treaty.**—  tion,  n  uit  fti  ure  <  uv  futuie  peace, 
hat  an  nni-  4.  In  this  article  there  is  nothing  but  a 
an  amicable  re  i^etition,  in  other  teims,  ed'  what  was 
s  Ihe’UJid  l)e  before  iuget  fed  in  ti  e  firlt  and  third  ar- 
(  wcaktitf  !  licles  ;  both  'vliich  1  have  anfvvered. 
r»iis  rep'  rt  is  5.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  Congvefs  oh¬ 
ms,  to  liiew  je<^t  that  the  treaty  pronofi  e!  “  may  be 
fet  afitie  by  pariiame  nt.’* — U  is  true  that, 
a^tev  having,  in  the  firft  bill,  irrevocably 
fixed  and  confirmed  your  ex<  nn  tie)iifrom 
rarliamcfiiary  taxation,  they  {  rovide,  in 
the  iecejiid,  that  fome  other  masters  pro- 
pofed  lobe  fettled  by  tr-aty  fl  ail  not  be 
finally  ratified  til)  tl  cy  “  fliall  have  been 
aj  proved  by^  Parliament.**  lUit  fo  far 
from  being  a  reafonable  gr  cund  of  jea- 
loufy  or  diftruh,  this  proNifn-n  in  the  ad, 
t  n  'the  contrary,  plainly  flu.w's  that  par- 
our  liameiit  not  only  dt  fires  to  givey  ou  peace, 
:hat  bnt  that  eveiy  thing  w'hicii  may  require 
rms  now  be  fetileel  and  agreed  oc.  between 
the  the  two  countries  may  be  clearly  and  ful- 


*  r  hath  hcreto- 
'  *  -  .and  reprefenta- 
-  Several  petitions  were 
:  elefignedly  drawn 
as  to  renvicrthein  inad  • 
y  :  \el  the  effemtial 

itioneelfor  was  repeatedly  ofTt  rod  foreannlcr  this  bd! 
as  I  have  already  Ihcwii 
i\  therefore  “  wMr  has  been  waged*’ 
rainft  the  revolted  Inbjeds  ot  Britain 
Setsbecaufe  no  fate  and  re  i’onabie  con- 
edfions  were  fuflicient  to  recall  them  to 
their  allegiance.  It  is  not  true,  “that 
the  “  Prince  now  grants  to  the 

of  Angelica  what  he  refufed  to  her 
.^r^irrj.**  He  invites  them,  for  the  laft 
Uiiie,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return 
to  their  duty,  by  folemnly  confirming  be- 
forehand  the  oiler  of  fneh  terms  as  he  has 
been  uniformly  ready  to  grant. 


..  “  Becaufe  our  prince 

rVreieded.the  petitions; 
[)ns of  America.-, 
efented,  which  were 
)  in  fiich  terms, t: 
ifible  tl'  parliamtnt 
,ii,ppcti..-  ^ 

,  the  Colonies 


3.  “  Becanfe  we  have  laboured  to  con 
(juer  this  continent,  rejedti 
ui  accominod.it  cm 
our  own  ftrength.*’ — We  have  carried 
the  fword  in  one  hand,  and  the  olive- 
branch  in  the  other,  from  the  beginning, 
fivery  idea  of  accommodation  has  been 
indeed  rcjecffed,  not  by  us,  to  whom  it  ne¬ 
ver  was  offered,  but  by  your  leaders.  They 
are  miff.iken  if  they  think  \\  c  have  not 
dill  a  full  confidence  in  our  drength,** 


nefs. 

I,  They  begin  with  a  repetition,  re 
fgeding  the  ct  fiion  of  a  part  of  our  for 
ncr  claim.  I  muif  there; o’c  repeat  i» 
that  this  ctfiion  has  been  vepeatedl 
olfered  befc^re,  and  repeatedly  reje<5le 
under  the  pretence  tlgat  it  was  made;  i 
doubtful  iennjf  with  a  view'  to  exadt  un 
conditional fuhmijfton.  And,  though  ever 
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1y  afcertained  by  a  conftitutional  ellabirfh- 
ment,  under  the  authority  of  law,  in  or¬ 
der  that  this  fettlemcnt  may  be  as  authen¬ 
tic  as  your  exemption  from  taxation,  al¬ 
ready  tlius  ratified  and  confirmed. 

6.  The  next  objedion  is,  that  “  this 
bill  holds  forth  a  tender  of  pardon.’’ — 
Without  fuch  a  tender,  the  government 
could  not  be  reftored  with  f.ifety  to  the 
perfons  or  property  of  thole  wlio  nuake 
this  objedion  ;  and  yet,  rather  than  have 
it  faid  that  th(y  were  pardoned^  yon  mult 
not  be  fuffertd  to  enjoy  the  benefits  pro- 
pofed  by  this  offer  of  negotiation. 

7.  Hccc  again  is  a  repetition  of  the  fame 
diltrnft  which  has  twice  been  taken  notice 
of  already. — “  Any  agreement  entered 
into  with  fubjeds  may  at  any  future  time 
!)e  repealed.” — Such  a  diftruft  is  a  molt 
unreafonable  infn]t,and,  if  indulged  in  o- 
rher  limilar  cafes,  mu  ft  fuperfede  all  pof- 
fible  benefit  or  mutual  compad  among 
mankind. 

S.  The  objedion  here  made  is,  that 
the  commiflioners  may  treat  with  private 
individuals.”  An  objedion  that  furely 
does  not  merit  a  ferious  anfwer. 

Thus  have  the  CcKJgrefs  given  you  their 
reaibns  for  looking  upon  thefe  ads  of 
parliament  to  be  only  meant  to  deceive 
and  cnfnarc  you  ;  and  upon  this  ground 
of  pretended  jealoiify  and  diflruft  they 
have  refolved,  that,  infiead  of  liftening  to 
any  terms  of  reconciliation,  you  Ihall, 
without  the  lead  delay,  make  the  molt 
vigorous  exertions  in  preparing  to  carry 
on  the  war. 

And  now,  good  people,  what  is  your 
opinion?  That  I  mult  not  exped  you  to 
tell  me.  You  who  were,  till  very  lately, 
the  happieft  people  upon  earth,  are  now 
among  the  molt  diftrefled  !  You  feldom 
dare  even  to  whifperyour  real  fentiments 
to  one  another!  You  will  wonder  per¬ 
haps  that  1  Ihould  addrefs  you  upon  this 
occafion.  Though  my  duty,  didated  by 
honeft  principle,  makes  me  and  my  bre¬ 
thren  enemies  of  your  revolt^  yet  we  are 
not  your  perfonal  enemies.  We  know 
that  your  fcribblers  have  been  lavifli  of 
their  fcurrilous  abufe,  in  loading  us  with 
every  imputation  of  inhumanityandcruel- 
ty.  Imputations  equally  falfe  and  fcan- 
dalous,  and  as  much  the  objeds  of  our 
fcorn  and  difdain,  as  are  the  perfons  of 
thofe  who  make  them.  Calamity  and 
horror  are  infcparable  and  unavoidable 
companions  of  a  civil  war.  We  wifli  it 
were  poflible  to  prevent  them.  That  it 
is  not,  you  may  be  convinced  by  what 


ox 

thoufands  of  you  have  fuffered  from  venf 
own  troops,  whom  you  arc  taught  tocori, 
fidcr  as  your  protedors  and  defender  * 
Your  leaders  charge  the  war,  with  all  h? 
calamities,  to  our  account,  becaufe  thev 
wiih  to  inflame  you,  by  e^ery  pofliSle 
means  with  fuch  fentiments  as  may 
prompt  you  to  perfeverc  in  facrificin^ 
yotar  peace  and  fafety  to  fupport  their 
lurpation. 

They  tell  you  that  your  affairs  are 
“  now,  by  the  ble(fi?ig  of  Divine  Provi- 
deuce,  drawing  near  to  a  favourable  if. 

fuc.” - Yet  are  they  doing  every 

thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  only 
favourable  iflue  which,  in  your  cafe,  h 
poflible,  namely,  an  honoural  le  reconci. 
liation.  As  real  friend^  in  general  to  the 
happinefs  of  mankind,  and  in  particular 
to  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  whole 
Britilh  empire,  we  wilh  it  were  poffiblc 
for  you  to  know  the  real  truth.  If  you 
are  made  to  ful'ped  that  the  prefent  of¬ 
fers  of  peace,  on  the  part  of  Britain,  are 
didated  by  inlincerity,  your  groundlefa 
jealoufy  will  continue  to  be  the  foiirce  of 
your  misfortunes ;  if  you  fondly  ima¬ 
gine  thefe  offers  proceed  from  a  fenfe  of 
oiir  weaknefs,  you  mult,  ’ere  long,  be 
convinced,  by  experience,  of  your  fatal 
mi  flake;  if  you  promife  yourfelves  ar.v 
real  advantage  from  a  connexion  witii 
France,  you  are  deceived  into  a  treache¬ 
rous  hope,  that  will  bring  you  to  certain 
/lifappointment  and  bitter  repentance. 

Judge  for  yourfelves  ;  conlider  your 
former  happy  fitnation,  to  which  you 
may  now,  with  fafety,  return.  Com¬ 
pare  it  vvilh  your  prefent  diflraded  and 
diftrelfed  condition — confult  your  dif- 
paflionaie  reafon,  even  on  the  fuppofition 
of  our  giving  you  up  at  lafl  (which,  I 
prefume,  we  certainly  fliall  not)  a  prey 
to  the  phantom  of  independency !  See 
the  blellings  of  unaflailable  freedom, peace 
and  plenty,  on  one  hand,  and  the  wild 
diforders  of  an  unfettled  and  precarious 
government,  among  contending  and  irre¬ 
concilable  interefls,  on  the  other!— On 
this  fide,  you  are  invited  to  a  fafe,  con- 
ftitntional  re-union  wilh  your  mother- 
country,  to  whom  the  ties  of  kindred, 
religion,  language,  and  laws,  ought  to 
bind  you  for  ever  ! — On  the  other  fide, 
the  Congrefs  would  draw  you  into  a 
league  with  France  and  Spain,  the  natu¬ 
ral,  reftlefs,  and  enterpriling  ehemies  of 
all  civil  and  religious  fuedom,  and  who 
wifii  you  to  renounce  any  kind  of  acco¬ 
modation  with  Britain,  only  with  a  view 
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o|- making  you  dupes  of  tlieir  unbounded 
ambition  !-Jndge  for  yourfe  ves ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  wilhes  ot  Congrefs, 
10U  cannot  be  at  a  lofb  on  which  fide  to 
choice* 

A  British  Officer. 

IExamplary  Portrait /or  Youth. 

j  pUGENIUS  had  attained  the  age  of 
I  111  eighteen,  and  having  had  a  virtuous 
I  education, a  folid  foundation  was  thereby 
laid  for  his  future  injprovemeiit :  he  was 
fprightly,  bandfome,  I'enfible,  and  blcf- 
Itd  with  an  excellent  conilitntion.  His 
fortune,  tho’ not  great,  was  iuflicient  to 
place  him  above  dependence,  and  to  gra¬ 
tify  every  reafonable  defire.  llis  pallions 
(  were  equally  ftrong  with  thofe  of  other 
j  men,  but  they  were  ftridly  ?:ept  within 
the  bounds,  and  under  the  fnbjedion  of 
reafon  and  religion.  He  was  ttrongjy 
fufceptible  of  the  charms  of  pleafure  ;  but 
he  fought  it  iu  the  paths  of  virtue  :  liis 
fearch  was  not  fruitlcfs— he  enjoyed 
itiu  its  higheft  refinement.  His  whole 
conduct  bore  the  fignature  of  wifdom. 
Even  his  amufements  were  manly  and 
rational,  adapted  tor  lafting  improve¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  for  prefent  gratification. 

As  he  pofielfed  a  native  benevolence  of 
heart,  which  extended  to  all  fenfilive  be¬ 
ings,  he  took  no  pleafure  in  diverhons 
which  gave  them  pain,  or  increafed  the 
unhappinefs  to  which  they  are  liable. 

On  the  contrary,  fuch  was  his  philan¬ 
thropy,  that  he  deemed  it  cruelty  to 
fport  with,  or  take  pleafure  in  the  fulFe- 
rings  of  inferior  beings  ;  he  judged  (and 
very  wifely)  that  in  proportion  as  we  a- 
bufe  them,  or  unneceflarily  increafe  their 
unhappinefs,  we  adt  in  oppolition  to  rea- 
fni  and  the  natural  principles  v)f  compaf- 
hoii  in  the  human  mind,  which  teach 
us  that  every  adt  of  cruelty  is  olfenfive  to 
the  God  of  mercy.  When  therefore  di- 
verlionsof  a  cruel  nature  were  pri^pofed  to 
Ifun,  he  enileavoured  to  prove  their  un- 
lawfulnefs,  by  obterving,  that,  however 
familiar  they  may  have  been  rendered  by 
ihe  example  of  the  great  and  little  vulgar, 
they  are  indeed  a  difgrace  to  reafonable 
beings. 

Hence  his  amufements  were  chiefly  of 
innocent  kind,  and  chofen  rather  to 
atibrd  mental  than  fenfitivc  pleafure.  He 
ajfo  made  it  a  general  rule  not  to  repeat 
^  pradtice  of  fuch  as  bad  left  any  dila- 
grcwable  impreflions  oa  his  mind. 


The  company  and  converfatlon  of  wife: 
and  good  men  afforded  him  much  fatisfac- 
tion:  hemadethcfcienceshisltudy,  explo¬ 
red  the  phaenomena  of  nature — and,  with 
a  plealing  reverence,  contemplated  ilie 
wonders  of  creation  and  providence.  He 
found  nature  replete  with  variety,  which 
might  be  explored  wdth  profit  and  de¬ 
light,  and  was  diligent  in  his  refearches 
into  the  latent  caufes  of  her  operations. 
The  curious  progrefs  of  vegetation,  the 
delic»te  ftrudi lire  and  elegance  of  platits 
and  flowers,  the  plealing  murmurs  of  the 
purling  rills,  the  lively  verdure  of  the 
groves,  and  the  harmony  of  their  inha¬ 
bitants,  w^cre  to  Eugenius  endlefs  lour- 
CCS  of  fublinie  entertainment. 

The  corftant  luccelfion  of  feafons,  and 
various  revolutions  of  the  celeftial  bo¬ 
dies,  engaged  his  attention  ;  and  while 
contemplating  on  thefe  llupendons  exer- 
tioTis  of  divine  power  and  wifdom,  ho 
rofe  with  Milton  ‘‘  above  the  viiible  di¬ 
urnal  fpheie.’’ 

He  alfo  obferved  the  various  influences 
of  the  planets,  calculated  their  immenie 
diftance  and  dimenlioiis,  and  the  uneta- 
fiiig  regularity  and  velocitv  of  their  mo¬ 
tion  in  their  refpedtive  orbits.  I'he  it- 
rene  fplendour  of  the  moon  “  walking  in 
b-ightnefs”  through  the  vafl  concave  <»r‘ 
the  heavens,  cneirclcil  with  Itars  ami 
planetary  worlds,  wa^',  in  hlsellimation, 
a  feene  infinitely  more  magiiificciit  ilrau 
the  gaudy  luftics  in  kanr-l.igh’s  proo'.! 
dome,  with  all  its  mimic  Iccucry  ai.*i 
boafied  decorations  of  art  af  d  feulplure. 

He  looked  towards  the  inimitable  ex- 
panic  of  heaven,  and  its  angult  diip'ay  of 
innunienvble  fiims  and  woi  ids,  xvitii  leh- 
gious  awe  and  veneration.  The  con¬ 
templation  of  fo  grand  a  feene  excited 
him  to  adore  that  e>:alte<l  being,  who  fills 
immenfiiy,  and  gives  fife,  beauty,  and 
energy  to  his  whole  creation. 

In  thefe  meditations,  his  mind  was 
frequently  led  to  apply  the  fine  aildi  el.»- 
of  the  enraptured  Philmilt  on  a  fimilar 
occafion  :  “  When  1  eonfider  the  hea¬ 
vens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  rnovvv 
and'ftars  which  thou  hall  ordained,  what 
is  man  that  thou  art  iTiiiulful  of  him,  or 
tiie  foil  of  man  that  thou  vifitefi  Inm 
The  iii finite  difpaiity  that  appeared  on  a. 
comparifon  of  this  magMiificent  diiplay  of 
God’s  power  aiul  wifdom  with  man, 
(a  child  of  the  dull,  though  animated  by 
the  breath  of  heaven),  (Iruck  lum  wiih  i  lie 
united  fenfiitions  of  buiniliurtioa  and  aify 
nilhmcnt. 
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At  other  times,  as  inclination  leil,  Eii-  bounty,  and  were  rendered  happy  U;, 
genius  made  the  nature  of  the  elements.  The  plea  lure  he  tele  in  communicaiia,! 
the  caufes  of  gravitation,  electricity,  the  was  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  thofe 
properties  of  bodies,  and  the  unchange*  received  the  gifts  of  his  muniticeuce. 
able  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  the  ob*  As  Virtue  was  the  polar- ftar  lo  wiij^ 
jeCt  of  his  enquiry.  The  air-pump  fur-  his  actions  pointed,  he  endeavi.urcj 

nilhed  him  with  many  curious  experi-  reftrain  his  defires  and  palTions  with  n  t‘'. 
ments  ;  and  the  microfeope  infrodueed  .limits  Ihe  pielcribes.  .Love  was  no llrap! 
a  new  wtirld  to  his  view  a  f»:ene  iio  ger  to  his  breaft  ;  he  felt  its  auimatiD 
lefs  replete  with  wonders  than  that  which  force,  and  entertained  the  higheft 
Jies  open  to  the  unafiiiled  organs  of  vi-  of  feoualc  excellence  ;  but  fought  to  p^f. 
fion,--a  fcenc  v^  Iiercin  beauty  ami  f)  mme-  fefs  it  in  that  facred  connection,  which  t 
try  aie  marvelonfly  exemplified  in  ihofe  virtuous  minds  proves  a  fourec  of  th* 

“  living  organized  atoms’’  whicli  elude  pureft  happinefs.  His  Inniour,  and  rc. 
the  ken  of  the  keenelt  eye.  gard  to  religion,  prevented  his  ii.ilulgir; 

Withthefe,  and  other  rational  infiruc*  himfcif  in  tho'e  pl»^luted  feverith 
tivc  aniufements,  he  entertained  himfelf  wherein  other  youths  deligiitcd.  He  w! 
and  his  friends,  in  thofe  hours  whi('h  the  guardian,  as  well  as  admirer,  of  fciiiilc 
others  devoted  to  intemperance,  folly,  innocence  and  beauty.  Under  his  pro. 
and  madnefs.  ,  leCtion  the  fair  w’ere  I'afe  from  the  wilt, 

Nor  w.-s  iic  lefs  converfant  with  polite  of  feduCtion,  the  attacks  of  libertine;, 
literature  and  the  works  of  thofe  great  and  the  fnares  of  every  vile  betraver. 
mailers  of  moral  wifdom,  wdio  have  made  This  endeared  him  to  the  vii  tiions  amor.' 
the  human  mind,  and  its  various  powers,  them,  and  fecured  him  a  permanent  intt. 
the  fubieCts  of  their  accurate  inveftiga-  reft  in  their  hearts.  He  looked  aiounCtb 
tion.  He  ftudied  the  theory  of  moral  beauteous  circle  for  an  agreeable  iiaiturr 
fcience,  not  merely  as  an  amufement  to  in  life,  with  whom  he  might  limit  it; 
fill  up  a  vacant  hour,  but  from  the  joys,  and  divide  its  forrow^s :  fncli  aoni 
more  excellent  motive  of  reducing  it  to  he  foon  found  in  the  accomplillied  Sera- 
pra<^tice.  phina — a  woman  adorned  with  every  ex- 

His  reading  was  not  a  barren  fpeciila-  cvlkmt  endowment,  and  whofe  peribnal 
tion,  for  it  was  his  care  to  realize,  in  Ids  charms  were  only  exceeded  by  the  finfi- 
own  conduct,  thofe  precepts  «  f  wifdom  bility  and  beauties  of  her  mirttb  With 
which  he  found  recommended  for  the  her  Eugenius  was  united  in  thofe  farn! 
good  of  mankind.  I'he  maxims  of  pru-  and  tender  bands  of  union  W’hicii  death  j 
dcnce  and* vb  tue,  wl.ic’n  he  found  recor-  only  can  difiblve,  and  therein  attainiu  f 
dedin  the  works  of  ancient  as  wxll  as  the  fnmniit  of  earthly  felicity.  I'iuir 
inotlern  ia;;es,  ferved  to  llrengtht  ii  the  life  was  a  feries  of  the  molt  exaltcil 
virtue’s  refolutioiis  ot  his  mind,  and  friendihip,  as  well  in  feal’ons of  unavoida- 
lipen  ihcin  into  action.  '  ble  affliction  and  adveriity,  as  in  theliir- 

Fii  empl  yinents  of  this  nature,  Euge-  fliine  of  health  and  profperity.  A  lilin; 
nius  fpent  his  leifure  hours;  and  therein  family,  the  fruits  of  ihtir  happy  union, 
fourul  that  true  fati  taCtion  and  happinels,  grew  up  in  a  pleafing  Inccellion  aroniiii 
which  ti'c  votaries  <»f  fade  pieal’ure,  the  them;  and,  being  bleflld  with  a  viitu- 
empty  foos  and  libertines  of  the  age,  ous  education,  followed  the  example  of 
through  iguoiance  may  laugh  at,  but  their  parents,  and  proved  an  uirailin- 
have  never  cxperieisced.  iource  of  comfort  to  them  in  their  olii 

His  fortune  was  not  diflipatcd  with  an  age. 
iingcnerc'as  proii  gality  :  he  h;ui  the:  efore  Thus  lived  Eugenius,  a  noble  patren 
always  a  fidfi'-iencv  Xo  lu  nifh  him  with  of  eveiy  virtue  - beloved  by  his  liicndG- 
whatever  a  rt  afonahle  being  can  want  or  refpeCled  by  all  who  knew  him — a  hkf-  ' 
wiOi  for,  and  a  conduit  liind  was  feta-  ling  to  the  poor  around  him— and  lie 
part  for  eliant  bl.  uf  s  friend  of  mankind. 

His  t;>hle  .v.*  ;  cinl^  orated  to  freedom.  In  the  momei'ts  of  rctrofjieClion,  .h’.’ 
fiieiullbin,  and  {rntbitaliry;  biit  riotaiul  enjoyed' the  graUihtions  of  an  approvii\t 
luxury  'e(-rr  a.  v.o,  s  excUuled  ;  it  was  confcicnce,  and  the  fecret  approbation 
elegant,  t  iuo'gi.  not  fplei  diil.  The  plea-  that  Hoing  who  had  preferved  him  thro’ 
ding  fobi'i.iMons  of  fiiu'eiing  indigence  the  vlciiTiludes  of  time  lo  the  profped ‘I 
never  reached  iu?.  ear  in  vain.  Tlie  poor,  an  happy”  conclufion  in  his  favour.  Vhti! 
the  afdiClcd,  the  aged,  partocl:  of  his  he  locked  forward  towards  the  ccaf.ra* 


..  world,  and  anticipated  the  of  mankind  are  melancholy  proofs.  Em 

fif  anoincr  j  ,  _  » ? _ j _  »  i  •/* 

Iwfal  hour  of  his  approaching  exit,  the 
nrnfocft  was  fair  and  fcrene :  no  clouds 
rordarknefs”  hutig  updn  it  t<yender  it 
theobieaofhis  fear.  H.s  paft  life  an. 
bis  preknt  lent.it 
ground  of  hope 
troiti  tinie»  the  gl 
be  hisbleflcd  inhi 
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0/  the  Inconstancy 
Affairs. 

But  there’s  a  fore  viciflitude  below 
Of  light  and  .larknefs,  happinefs  and  woe  ; 

The  dawn  of  day  is  an  approach  to  ni^ht* 

Aad  grief  is  the  conclufion  of  delight. 

Young’j  VanquiJlj'd  Love, 

This  world  may  be  compared  to  a 
drama,  the  femes  of  which  are  con- 
ftantly  Ihiftin'^.  The  tall  cedar  and  the 
humble  fhrub  in  a  few  years  crumble 
down,  and  mingle  with  the  duft,  that 
once  they  (haded  with  their  boughs  and 

leaves.  The  animal  world  is  (ubjedt  to  ^  taper  dying  in  its  ibeket 

the  fame  viciditude  :  Somd  of  them,  tho’  *  .... 

they  perform  all  the  purpofes  of  life,  flut¬ 
ter  only  for  a  few  hours,  till  they  mud  jen  ! 
give  place  to  a  fuccelTor*.  But  of  all 
the  changes  that  conie  under  our  confi- 
deration,  thefe  which  refpedt  mankind  their 
in  a  particular  manner  challenge  our  at-  happy 
tention.  When  we  caft  our  eyes  back 
to  the  infancy  of  fociety,  and  take  a  view 
of  that  piteous  feene,  when  our  firft  pa¬ 
rents  were  banilhed  froth  their  Paradife 


pires,  kingdoms,  and  nations  have  arifcrt 
and  fallen.  Where  are  now  the  A  (Tyrian, 
tlie  Perfian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman 
empires  Many  of  their  inhabitants  are 
flceping  beneath  the  dnfl  of  thnr  lofty 
habitations;  and,  in  dead  of  the  mufic  of 
of  eternity  would  the  viol  and  harp,  their  galleries  refound 
ice  for  ever.  with  the  doleful  ditties  of  the  lonely; 

owl  W’’here  are  now  their  lofty  battle¬ 
ments,  their  pleafant  gardens,  their  pa- 
lace‘-,  and  their  chariots  of  war  ?  Blended 
of  Kui^an  in  a  c.-mmon  mi.*  With  n  fpecH  to  the 
Romans,  was  there  ever  luch  a  flourilh- 
ing  nation?  Rome,  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  the  nurfery  of  warriors  and 
ftatefmen,  unequalled  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind.  She  was  happy  in  her  re- 
fources — her  inhabitants  were  brave,  po- 
litie,  and  inured  to  every  fpecies  of  hard- 
fliip — (he  obtained  an  afeendant  among 
the  nations —arrived  at  a  pitch  of  gran¬ 
deur  unheard  of  before — and,  in  all  ap- 
pe. trainee,  was  deftined  to  awe  and  com¬ 
mand  the  world.  But  all  human  things 
are  lubje(5t  to  decay.  That  fire-brand 
which  let  tlie  vYc^rld  in  flames,  funk  at 

^  And 

where  are  now  thefe  heroes  of  r  nown, 
thefe  mafters  of  the  world  ?  Fallen,  fal- 
If,  from  pad  experience,  w't  may 
be  allowed  to  realbn  wifh  i\fpe(ff  to  the 
future,  what  can  Britons  expeiJi,  hut  that 

. •  empire,  however  floin idling  and 

happy,  will  (boner  or  later  decay.  Poli¬ 
tical  efiablidimeiits  w’e  find  art  but  ti  aii- 
(irory  and  of  a  fading  nature  But  (ince 
a  (lating  of  the  f  itality  of  human  aft'aii'S 
»  rhight  be  deemed  imprud^nt,  as  it  has  a 
and  thrown  out  to  ftruggle  with  a  w^orld  tendency  to  deprtl's  the  exertions  of  the 
of  woe  and  adverfity,  we  cannot  but  humanmind,wewouldchureeithercau- 
fhed  afympathifing  tear  for  their  fuffer-  tioufly  to  mention  or  to  u^avethe  fubjedl. 
ings,  and  weep  over  the  ruins  which  w  c  {t  is  true  that  the  affairs  of  the  world  are 
cannot  reftore.  They  mull  leave  their  conflantly  fludtuating,  but  we  ought  the 
bowers,  and  their  w^al.ks,  and  their  mur-  inort  to  roufe  outfelves  from  our  inaifti- 
muring  dreams,  and  return  no  more.  vity  and  (loth,  and  by  vigorous  and  man- 

^  „  Iv  exertions,  fupport  our  falling  empire, 

Mult  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradife  1  thus  leave  reftore  it  to  its  pridine  *^!ory.  While 

lhce,native  foil.  thefe  happy  walks andlhacics,  jg  oiir  fide— while  ve  enjoy 

u  launtof  Gods.  wifed  political  inditutions  that  ever 

AllLTON,  iiO,  II.  in  flii-  nf’manhin/t 


This  was  the  flrd  change  which  we  read 
.of  in  (acred  dory  that  took  place  after 
the  creation  and  arrangement  of  the 
world;  and  it  has  ever  (ince  been  chan- 
Of  this  the  hidory  and  experience 

*  Ephemerony  nvhich  lives  from  about 
fix  (i  clock  in  the  afternoon  till  eleveii  at 
Derham’s  Phyf.  Tbeol. 

Vot.  XU. 
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lion  that  raifes  and  fupportSt  and  vice 
that  debafeth  the  human  cbaradcr.  The 
former,  therefore,  if  we  mean  to  be  ufe- 
ful  in  a  declining  day,  we  muft  cultivate 
with  the  moft  aiuduoun  care,  and  fliun 
the  latter  as  the  bane  of  fcx:iety,  and  the 
occalion  of  all  the  vicifiitudes  and  woes 
which  mankind  have  felt. 

From  our  fpeculations  on  the  tranfi- 
tions  that  obtain  in  the  cafe  of  empires 
and  nations,  we  may  delcend  to  tlmt  of 
families  and  individuals.  Here  we  might 
mention  the  uncertainty  of  fortunes  and 
honours,  of  relations  and  friends,  and 
even  of  life  itfclf.  How  many  families 
have  we  known,  who,  from  a  long  and 
continued  ferics  of  profperity,  have  funk 
into  the  moft  abjed  poverty  and  abafe- 
ment?  The  imperial  purple,  the  dia¬ 
dem,  and  the  (cepter,  have  not  been 
able  to  exempt  them  from  (haring  the 
common  fate  of  fubl unary  things.  A.nd 
in  place  of  the  vaulted  dome,  the  (lately 
tower,  and  the  colonade,  we  often  behold 
nothing  but  miihapen  ruins,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  departed  grandeur.  It  would 
be  vain  to  adduce  examples  ;  the  reader’s 
experience  will  probably  fupply  the  dc- 
fcd. 

Honours  are  alfo  decaying.  The  poet 
obferves : 

Foituna  fxvo  lacta  negotio, 

Ludum  infolcriteiTi  ludere  pertinax,* 

I'ranfmutat  ireertos  honores, 

Kudc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 

HoRATii  Carm.  lib.  3.  Ode  xp. 

*fo-day  w’C  polfcfs  them,  to-morrow  we 
may  lofe  them  for  ever.-  Like  laurels 
they  fade,  while  adorning  the ,  hero’s 
brow,. and,  like  riches,  they  make  them- 
ielvtfs  wings  and  fly  away.— "With  refpe<ft 
to  relations  and  friends,  they  too  are  un¬ 
certain*  When  involved  in  ^difficulties 
and  dangers,  we  periiiade  oi^felves  that 
they  will  (land  by  us,  and  prove  them- 
lelves  worthy  of  our  confidence  and 
efteem  ;  and,*  though  a  helplefs  party, 
.  we  imagine  we  hnfve  nothing  to  fear  while 
we  have  fuch  to/cfpoufc  our  caufe.  But 
In  this  we  are  often  deceived;  when,  in- 
•  ftead  of  proving  themfelves  worthy  of 
our  confidence  and  efteem,  they  abandon 
*118  to  our  fate,  and  forfake  us  for  ever  r 
and,  upon^  the  fuppofition  that  they  Hand 
by  us,  and  in  the  ardours  of  friend(hip, 
lofc  Bght  of  their  perfonal  confideration, 
death,  unrelenting,  death  deprives  us  of 
them,  and  lays  all  their  honours  ia  the 


duft.  How  painful  the  remembrance  of 
departed  joys !  we  mourn  the  uncertain, 
ty  of  them  when  we  refledl  upon  the 
agreeable  converfation,  the  fprightiy  air 
and  the  benevolent  deeds  of  a  departed 
friend.  We  (haU  behold  them  no  more 
blooming  in  health  and  in  bcauty^-ng 
more  we  (hall  meet  them  in  our  foliurv 
walks— they  are  filent  in  their  graves.  ' 
We  (hall  conclude  with  a  few  thoughti 
on  the  inconftancy  of  health  and  life. 
The  human  frame  is  fubjedl  to  innumc- 
table  difeafes.  The  moft  beautiful  flower 
is  foiled  with  diftemper,  the  faireft  fac? 
looks  wan.  And  ftrength  is  pulled  down 
by  a  fit  of  common  ficknefs.  The  war. 
rior  who  mowed  down  troops  of  hisene. 
mies,  and  firirdy  flood  the  (hock  of  battle, 
droops  at  the  approach  of  difeafe  i-Aud 
though  he  may  make  a  brave  and  manlv 
druggie,  and  overcome  it  in  the  vigour  of 
youth,  death  foonei*  or  later  is  certain. 
Sometimes  he  attacks  in  early  youth,  and 
makes  a  mock  of  ftrength  and  beauty;  at 
other  times  he  defers  the  ftroke  till  grey 
hairs,  when  the  party  is  an  eafy  and  cer- 
taiu  prey.  His  (hafts  are  flying  thick; 
he  pities  neither  age  nor  fex,  and  fooner  ' 
or  later  we  niuft  bid  the  world  a  long 
farewell.  And  as  there  is  no  reprive,  let 
us  confider  the  confequences,  and  pre* 
pare  for  the  event,  fince  there  is  neither 
device  nor  repentance  in  the  darkfonic 
grave. 

Banks  of  Ale*  Bellamous. 

For  /Ae  Weekly  Magazine. 

On  a  particular  Species  of  Vanity.  Ad- 
dreffed  to  the  Fair  Sex. 

Know  Thyself  ! 

WHEN  a  perlcn,  in  confequence  of 
fome  trifling  mark  of  diflinction, 
becomes  in fuflferably  •vain^yxt  may  at  one? 
conclude  that  fuch  a  one  is  pofillfed  of 
filly  ideas.  Hence  it  is  that  we  always 
(ee  fuch  perfons  render  themfelves  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  ridicule  of  every  man  of 
fenfe  and  folid  reflection.  When,  how* 
ever,  we  look  around  us  in  the  world, 
we  cap  eafily  obferve,  that  the  whole 
clafs  of  mankind  are  actuated  by  more  or 
lefs  of  this  foible  ;  and  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  I  myfelf  am  free  of  it,  w  hen 
1  am.  thus  pretending  to  expofe  thofe 
who  are  notorioufly  fo.  But  can  any 
thing  be  more  natural  than  to  fuppoff» 
that  the  monarch  of  an  extenfive  empire 
will  almuft  be  irrefiflibly  led  to  thinly 


^  his  fubjcfts  are  not  of  the  fame  fpe-  dcd,— **  But  of  all  the  fpeclcs  of  it,  ther« 
h  Beies  with  himfelf,  when  he  beholds  the  is  none,  in  my  opinion,  more  filly  than 
■  Bmoft  exalted  of  them  hand  around  his  that  which  I  lee  a  number  of  young  wo- 
'h  B  throne  with  trembling  awe  and  fubmif-  men  have,  who  frequent  fuch  places  of 
The  prime  minifter,  by  the  emi-  rendefvouz  as  what  we  have  been  at  this 
B  nence  of  his  ftation,  hardly  thinks  any  day.  Tohavethepleafureoftheircom- 
M  man  above  him,  when  he  fees  the  crin-  pany  in  a  fair  is  ineJlimabU  favour; 
^  B  needy  placemen  fubje^t  to  his  nod.  and  the  man  w^ho  is  fo  happy  as  to  ''have 
B  The  foldier  looks  upon  every  man  as  un-  fuch  a  blefling,  what  words  can  fpeak  its 
B  of  his  notice  who  does  not  wear  value  I  For  my  part,  it  is  not  in  my 
B  a  fword,  and  damns  the  plodding  book-  power  to  make  the  difcovery ;  and  Ican- 
r  B  *  poor-fpirited  wretch  ;  while  not,  for  my  heart,  fee  what  then  confti- 

II  the  phiiofopher,  in  his  turn,  defpifes  tutes  its  worth  above  what  it  is  in  their 
I  every  man  who  does  not  accurately  un-  own  houfes,  when  the  belt  part  of  a  day 
I  derlUnd  the  fciences.  The  purfc- proud  can  be  dedicated  to  your  fervice,  with- 
j  gentleman  thinks  no  roan  deferves  to  out  qfing  a  great  many  words  to  obtain 
I  have  the  fmalleft  attention  paid  him,  who  it.  Did  you  imly  obfei  vc  Flirtilla  to- 
I  is  riot  poflcflcd  of  as  much  fpecie  as  him-  day?  how  aflfedtedly  vain  the  filly  co. 

I  I’elf.  The  author  looks  on  every  man  as  qucttifh  creature  was,  when  one  fop  af- 
I  his  inferior  who  has  not  publilhed  a  ter  another  was  gallanting  her?  She 
1  book.  The  fapcrcilious  pedagogue  thinks  could  not  deign  to  fpeak  to  one  of  her 
I  himlelf  no  mean  perfonage  when  he  fways  ordinary  acquaintances.  It  is  (continued 
I  the  arbitrary  feepter  oyer  his  trembling  he.  railing  his  voice),  fuch  a  low,  detef- 

I  pupils,  and  governs  wiHi  all  the  rigour  of  Uble  pradice,  that  I  am  amazed  any  girl 
a  petty  tyrant.  And,  perhaps,  no  vanity  of  llation,  or  charader^  fhould  fo  far  de¬ 
ls  equal  to  that  of  the  coquette,  when  Ihe  mean  herfelf,  as  to  be^  hackneyed  about 
fees  herfelf  furrounded  by  a  number  of  like  a  common  proftitute.  I  fee  you 
her  thrice  humble  fervants  and  fiaves,  each  ft  are  ;  but  I  repeat  it,  that  is  ^  detejlable 
of  whom  are  ready  to  lick  the  dull  upon  pradice,  and  I  will  make  it  appear  to  be 
which  Ihe  treads.  But  why  need  I  tire  lb. — Did  you  never,  when  at  Edinburgh. 
y.ou  and  your  readers  with  innumerable  (for  I  believe  you  were  nnce  there),  ch- 
examples,  when  we  may  be  convinced  ferve  the  ladies.of  the  tonjjn^  when  taking 
by  a  fingle  thought,  that  vanity  prevails,  their  walk  about  lunfet,  di  effed  out  in 
more  or  Icfs,  from  the  feepter  to  the  all  their  finery,  making  aflignations  with 
clown,  who  thinks  no  man  his  equal  who  their  cullies  by  a  fignincant  nod  or  wink: 
cannot  wreftle  or  leap  fo  well  as  he..  Juft  fo  you  may  frequently  fee  practifed 
Now  pray,  Sir,  may  I  may  be  fo  bold  as  by  our  fair  ladies  and  their  gallants.— 
to  alk  from  whence  all  this  petty  pride  Don’t  interrupt  me — I’ll  draw  the  paral- 
1 1  arifes  ?  Does  it  not  fpring  from  an  over-  lei  a  little  clofler.  Is  there  any  thing 
r  I  weening  opinion  of  Ibmething  we  fuppofc  more  common  among  thefe  ladies  of  plea- 
j  onrfelves  poflelTed  pf,  and  becaufe  we  do  fure^  than  for  the  gentlemen  who  frequent 
J  not  properly  knovf  ourfelves  ?  If  fuch  then  their  places  of  refovt,  to  fall  out  among 
J  iithecaufe,  and,if  the  knowledgeofour-  themftlves,  for  obvious  reafops,  and 
H  fclves  does  adually  decreafe  in  the  fame  hence  bloody  nofes  and  blue  eyes?  Juft 
I  proportion  as  our  vanity  increafes,  thofe  fo  among  t*he  gallants  of  our  fair  ladies ^ 

i  who  are  polTefl'ed  with  the  largeft  (hare  Often  have  I  fi-en  Haifa  dozen  of  young 
of  it  are  certainly  objeds  more  worthy  fellows  waiting  upon  one  of  them,  and 
of  pity  and  contempt,  than  of  being  imi-  each  pretending  to  have  the  beft  right  to 
tated.  lier  company  ;  fo  that,  \re  you  were 

This  common-place  train  of  thinking  awaie,  fifty  cnITa  would  have  been  dealt 
I  have  been  led  into  by  a  converfation  I  about  at  no  allovvance  ;  while  wc  may 
lately  had  with  a  friend  on  our  return  naturally  fuppolc  the  vain  creature 
.  from  a  country  fair,  with  part  of  which  I  would  think  hd  ftlf  fomething  more  than 
ftiall  conclude  this  eflay  :  and,  as  it  re-  human,  when  Ihc  faw  fuch  a  bultlc  on 
1  prehends  a  pradice  which  1  do  not  re-  her  account.— Again,  is  there  any  thing 
I  member  to  have  feen  taken  notice  of,  it  more  common,  than  for  ladies  of  pleafure 
I  Js  prefumed  you  will  not  hefitate  to  give  fometimes  to  nin  the  rifk  of  loftng  their 
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hdies.  Frequently  have  I  feen  one  of 
them  "caught  hold  of  by  four  or  five  ruf- 
tic  fellows,  each  of  them  putting  her  in 
different  direcflions,  tearing  her  cloaths, 
and  (he,  at  the  fame  timr,  in  the  moft  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  having  her  arms  diflo- 
cated;  and  probably,  had  not  her  'vanity 
kept  up  her  fpirits,  fhe  would  have  faint¬ 
ed  among  them  ;  for  I  have  feen  one  pf 
then»,  after  fuch  a  duft,  as  pale  as  a 
corpfe.  Farther,  the  ladies  of  pleafiirey 
by  the  nature  of  their  prpfcflion,  muft 
grant  ♦heir  company  to  every  va'^abond 
who  alks  it :  So  muft  our  fair  ladies  :  but 
to  this  they  will  very  readily  aiifwtr, 
Th4t  they  will  go  only  with  fuch  as 
they  pleafe” — I  grant  it :  but  then  they 
muft  ufledt,  that  they  run  much  the  fame 
rilk  v^hether  they  go  or  not;  for  if  they 
*  do  not  go,  a  difippoiuted  blackguard  is 
fometimes  ppfielfed  with  fuch  pregnancy 
of  imagination,  as  tp  raife  fuch  a  report 
concerning  her  who  thus  difohliged  lum, 
that,  as  the  w'orld  is  much  more  .ready 
to  believe  what  is  faid  to  the  detriment 
pf  one,  than  what  is  faid  in  one’s  favour, 
the  re^tude  of  her  w  hole  after-life  will 
never  difpofc  them  to  think  her  innocent; 
for  a  w'pman’s  charadter  is  of  a  fuch  a 
delicate  nature,  that  it  has  not  unaptly 
been  compared  to  a  ftieet  of  white  paper, 
upon  which  if  a  blot  once  fall,  there  is 
no  polTibility  of  wdpiiig  it  clean  ofi' again; 
and,  as  Juba  fays  of  honour,  ‘‘  it  ought 
not  to  be  fported  with.!^  How  true  arc 
hofe  fines  of  the  unfortuiiate  bard  : 

So  fuffers  Virtue.  When  in  her  fair  form 
The  fmallcji  flaiv  is  found,  the  ‘whole  decays. 

In  vain  ftic  may  implore  with  piteous  eye, 

And  fpread  her  naked  pinions  to  the  blaft. 

A  reputation  maim’d  finds  no  repair 
Till  Death,  the  ghaftly  monarch,  Ihuts  the 
icene. 

Fergussqn. 

Once  more — but  I  will  continue  the  paral¬ 
lel  no  farther,  as  1  can  eafily  perceive  you 
are  fick  of  my  dodtrine,  for  T  know'-  thoii 
art  a  favourer  of  the  fair  fex.  Let  me, 
therefore,  only  afk,  if  thofe  ladies  w  ho 
copftantly  attend  fairs  4rc  more  fuccefs- 
ful  in  getting  hufbands  than  thofe  who 
clo  not  J  The  anfwer^  I  picfiime,  will  not 
be  in  their  favour*  Tliere  is  Coquettilla^ 
with  feveral  others  I  coidd  nan.e,  who 
has  kept  the  fairs  conft'antly  thefe  dozen 
of  yeais  preceding,  and  now  flieruns  the 
rilk  of  dying  an  old  maid,  or  of  marrying 
one  whom  fhe  w'ould.once  have  difdain* 
ed  to  be  fecu  iu  company  with  ;  for  it  is 


a  wefi-know  maxim,  fatal  experienced 
by  many  of  thefe  thoughtlefs  vain  crea. 
tures,  “  That  the  more  frequent  tht 
moft  beautiful  woman  is  ften,  the  Icfj 
cflTedt  have  her  charms.” 

Now,  my  dear  girls,  as  it  has  always 

been  my  ;w/-foriune - my  fortune  I 

mean  to  fay,  to  be  conftantly  in  love  with 
fome  of  you,  1  took  it  much  an  ifs  to 
hear  you,  by  an  innocent  amufemen^ 
compared  to  ladies  of  pleafure.  1  would* 
with  all  my  heart  (but  you  fee  I  durft  nut 
do  it),  have  defended  you.  “  IIouMsit 
poftible,  1  w  ould  have  faid,  you  could  he 
known,  but  by  fetting  youifrUes  out  uy 
fuch  markets?  Was  it  to  be  feppoftd, 
that  young  women  of  fpirit  could  be  con. 
fined  by  their  dull  paren  s,  who  were 
tliemlelves  paft  the  pleafuie  of  life,  to  the 
fdly  domeftij  drudgery  of  fpinninp, 
knotting,  and  fewing — or  fometimes 
reading  a  book.*’— Thefe,  with  fever  I 
other  weighty  arguments,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  cffe^ually  filenced  him,— 
fuch  as,  “  The  world  being  (contrary  to 
his  abliird  notion)  much  more  inclined  to 
fpeak  favourably  than  otherwife  of  a 
young  woman’s  character,  p»ovidcd  (lie 
would  have  tlie  misfortune  to  give  any 
grounds  for  cenfure  ;  and  that  many  of 
you  did  not  think  your  reputations  fuch 
delicate  matters  as  he  pretended  to  fay.’* 
All  I  then  mean  by  publifiiing  my  frientl's 
rhapfody,  is,  to  ftiew  you,  that  fome 
people  are  not  difpofed  to  think  fo  f.i- 
vourably  of  your  procedure,  nor  to  grant 
you  fuch  liberties,  as  I  would  do* 

Yours,  Sec. 

Pa  LEMON, 

Kyle^  July  13. 

Reflections  ott  Sobrietv. 

SOBRIETY  is  moderation  in  eating 
and  drinking.  Every  body  trembles 
at  the  very  name  of  poifon  ;  and  though 
there  is  not  one  man  in  ten  thoufar.J 
who  dies  of  it,  yet  millions  perilh  ()y 
their  intemperance,  and  yet  moft  ni'ii 
give  themfelves  up  to  it.  The  glutton’s 
foul  lies  all  in  his  palate,  he  only  lives  to 
eat ;  ke  is  never  in  his  element  hut  when 
he  is  at  table,  and  is  a  judge  of  nothi”j 
biit  good  eating  and  drinkirrg.  luteni- 
perance  in  eating  is  not  quite  fo  criminal 
as  intemperance  in  drinking,  w  hich  not 
only  ruins  the  conftilution,  and  dtb  de:» 
the  fpirits,  but  clouds  our  reafon,  .mil 
deprives  us  for  a  fpace  of  the  gloiic  ui 
chara^iCr  of  reafciiablc  ^rcaturcs.  By 


- 


guifhes  it  into  the  wandering  and  fettled; 
that  is,  the  fidiing  carried  on  by  con- 
ftant  reiidents,  and  that  which  is  proie- 
cuted  by  thole  who  come  with  vefiels  at 
the  h thing  feafon  tfom  other  parts.  De- 
fcribing  the  fettled,  he  lays,  “  It  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  preferable  than  the  wander¬ 
ing,  becanfe  it  requires  much  lei's  ex¬ 
pence,  and  may  be  continued  much  long¬ 
er.**  The  dificrence  betwixt  the  prcfciit 
of  plan  of.  fi filing  on  the  codt  of  Scotland, 
[irft  which  1  would  call  the  wandering,  and 
jnd  that  propoleil,  which  I  would  call  the 
ind  fettled,  would  be  comparatively  great. 

Mr  Pennint,  in  his  tour  through  the 
pie  Hebrides,  takes  notice  of  advantages  that 
by  would  accrue  to  individuals,  thccoiimry, 
fii-  and  government,  were  magaz  ncs  ella- 
iiid  biiilud  along  thei’e  coafls. 

The  Irilh  parliament,  in  1771.  trantr  l 
an-  large  premiums  011  the  value  if  every 
>vi-  ftorrhoiite  that  fhould  be  eredted  for  cii- 
nds  ring  fiih  along  the  nordieui  coaiU  of  that 
luft  kingdom. 

are  A  number  of  merchants,  afilfied  by 
King  Charles  I.  did  adi  ialiy  rrtCt  fiore- 
houies  in  fome  of  the  weitern  ifl^s  for 
buying,  c«Uching,  aiu 
for  the  fchernefuccee  led 


U,is  dangerous  pkafare  man  puts  hisrea- 

fon  to  paivn,  and  makes  himlelf  anlwer- 
u,  for  all  the  faults  which  that  lofs 
Ly  caufe  him, to  commit.  If  I  were  to 
nrefciibc  rules  of  fobriety  to  any  of  my 
M-ncIs,  I  (liould  defire  them  to  make 
their  meals  as  fcanty  as  poffible,  and  to 
avoid  all  incentives  calculated  to  give 
them  a  falfe  appetite,  or  to  re-animate  it 
..  npn  it  almoft  fatiated.  As  to  what 


treat  his  guefts  belter;  it  my  guefis 
worthy  me,  anfwered  he,  there  will  be 
en()u;;h  for  them  :  if  ijot,  tliere  will  be 


1  curing  tlfli.  Tiie 
until  thecivilwarcorn- 
plea'ure  of  eating;  but  cat  to  repair  thy  mencing,  his  Majcfly  had  occafion  for. 
ftrength  and  preferve  thy  life,  which  thou  his  money,  and  the  merchants,  unable  to 
haft  received  from  (leaven.**  '  replace  the  ftv>ck,  pave  up  the  trade. 

Lycurgus  made  a  law  by  which  every  At  this  p-efent  time  two  very  capital 
perfon,  without  exception,  was  to  eat  at  companies  are  carrying  on  the  findrig  on 
the  public  meals.  Dinner  was  provided, ‘  tliis  plan  ;  although  by  it  they  lol’e  the 
and  every  perfon  of  whatfoever  rank  bounty  granted  on  the  biDs-fiihing  by 
and  diftindtion  appeared  in  the  pub-  government.  Tlieir  houfes  are  ciex3:ed 
lie  hall,  and  eat  his  victuals  among  the  at  Ifle  Martin  and  Loch-Inver ;  the  ex- 
reft.  The  poor  werp  as  welcome  as  the  pence  of  which  has  been  very  confider- 
rich.  The  moll  exquifite  of  all  their  able,  as  they  are  principally  intended  for 
eatables  was  what  they  called  their  black  curing  red  herrings;  .m  expcnce,  how- 
broth,  and.the  old  men  preferred  it  be-  ever,  which  woul  1  be  fuperflutais,  were, 
lore  all  that  was  fet  on  the  table.  Dio-  only  the  while  fiihir.g  to  be  carried  on. 
nyfius  the  tyrant,  vvjien  he  was  at  one  of  Let  us  take  notice  of  the  advantages 
thefe  meals,  was  not  of  the  fame  opinion;,  that  vvouivl  at'end  the  carryin:^  on  tnc 
and  what  was  a  ragout  to  them  was  very  filhing  in  this  manner.  When  fiore- 
iufipid  to  him.  “  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  houfes  are  eredttii,  the  inhabitants  vv'4 
faid  the  cook;  the  feafoning  is  wanting.-*  at  all  t  rues  find  a  ready  mark  t  fi  r  the  r 
“  What  feafoning  ?**  replied  the  tyrant,  fifii.  When  the  bounty  is  given  on  tlu: 

Running,  fweating,  fatigue,  hunge  r,  quantity  of  the  fiib  caught,  ine  mercha  nt 
and  ihifft  ;  thefe  are  ingredients,  faid  the  will  he  able  to  alford  the  ftiher  a  l»tlt  r 
cook^  with  which  vve  feafou  our  food.**  price  for  his  capture;  and  it  will  he  Ids 
Ant*  Hifl^  D.  M«  interefi  lo  give  him  evei  y  encf>uragc  ’.nent 

he  is  able:  This  will  fiimul.iie  him  to 
Remarks  on  the prefent  Method  of  carry •  induftry,  and  enable  him  to  piocnrc  ev^^- 
ing  on  the  Fisherifs  on  the  Wtjlern  ry  thing  he  fl  tnds  in  need  of  for  prt>ficu- 
0/ Scotland.  [P.  ting  the  fifiiery  the  year  ronn<!.  A  i 

foon  as  the  country  are  generally  In  thii 
A  BBE  REYNAL,  treating  of  the  fituation,  tlie  (lore  kee^^er  will  be  under 
Newfoundland  cod-filhery,  dillin-  no  iRccll'dyto  retain  fifiicrs  la  conflaut 


lie 
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pay,  but  will  have  the  inhabitants  engaged 
for  the  whole  fifli  they  take  at  a  certain 
rate,  and  will  pay  for  what  he  receives. 
Thus,  in  a  bad  feafon,  when  the  capture 
is  fmall,  the  expence  of  the  ftore*  keeper 
will  be  proportionally  fo. 

The  advantages  of  an  early  market  are 
very  capital.  At  a  port  of  Scotland  I 
knew  a  bufs,  who  getting  home  fome  time 
before  others,  received  30  s.  per  barrel 
for  her  herrings,  and  foon  after  azs.  was 
the  market  price.  At  Corke  ais.  have 
been  given  for  Gottenburgh  herrings, 
when  they  arrived  in  proper  time  for  the 
Weft  India  (hips,  and  in  a  fortnight  after 
were  had  at  16  s.— The  Dutch  confider 
the  firft  market  of  fiich  importance,  as  to 
difpatch  Tauj^ers  to  different  ports  as  foon 
as  they  can  give  them  eight  or  ten  barrels 
each.  Mr  Lpeh  informs  us,  that  the 
herring^i  who  arrive  firft  at  Hamburgh, 
and  different  ports  of  Holland, »will  bring 
thirty  pounds  Sterling barrel ;  and  as 
the  market  is  fupplied  they  gradually  fall, 
until  they  are  perhaps  under  tw  enty  ftiil- 
lings.  And  in  every  foreign  port,  as  well 
as  thc^  Britifh  Weft-Indies,  the  price  is 
regulated  by  the  quantity  at  market. 

By  the  prefent  mode  of  fifhing  thefe 
advantages  are  entirely  loft.  A  compa¬ 
ny  of  adventurers,  although  they  had 
fifty  buffes  on  the  bounty  fifhing,  dare 
not  difpatch  any  of  their  herrings  to 
market,  until  each  bufs  has  made  her 
\  own  cargo,  or  the  time  limited  by  law 
expires.  And,  as  they  come  home  alto¬ 
gether,  and  if  exported^  will  go  abroad 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  markets,  which 
be  ore  were  empty,  are  immediately  o- 
vtrftocked. 

But  the  greateft  improvements  can  be 
made  by  the  ftore-hopfes  on  this  part  of 
the  trade.  Being  always  on  the  fpot, 
they  procure  the  firft  fifh  that  appear  in 
the  feafon.  Having  a  great  number  of 
hands  in  employ,  the  quantity  caught 
w'ill  always  be  confiderable.  As  foon  as 
they  are  cured  they  can  be  difpatched, 
and  our  markets  at  home  will  be  regu¬ 
larly  ferved,  Ireland  can  undoubtedly 
be  fupplied  foonerfrom  the  Hebrides  than 
fromGoltewburgh;  andw^hen  exportation 
to  foreign  ports  is  intended,their  cargoes 
may  be  in  Spain  and  Portugal  as  foon  as 
the  Dutch  buffes  get  to  Holland  to  piCr 
pare  for  their  departure. 

Mr  Lochmoft  juftly  obferves,  “  It  is 
an  obfervation  founded  on  the  experience 
of  ages,  that  the  lefs  expcrce  and  out¬ 
lay  of  money  which  ie  ^ployed  in  any 
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trade,  fo  much  the  greater  rcafon  h«s 
the  adventurer  in  that  trade  to  hope  for 
fiiccefs.*^  As  foon  as  there  are  no  idle 
hands  on  the  fifhing  coafts,  and  mer. 
chants  properly  eftablifhed  in  the  coun. 
try  to  buy  and  cure  the  fifh,  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  doubt  but  the  fifh  may  be 
brought  to  our  own  markets,  or  export- 
ed,  at  a  lower  rate  than  either  our  boun- 
ty  ftiips  or  the  Dutch  can  afford  them, 
And  it  may  be  eafily  fhown,  that  one 
half  of  the  ftock  employed  in  the  bufg 
fifhing,  whether  bounty  or  not,  muftbe 
laid  out  on  the  bufs  itfelf,  with  nets  and 
boats,  and  is  therefore  funk  ;  while  four- 
fifths  of  the  ftock  employed  in  the  (lore- 
houfe  plan  will  be  laid  out  on  fifli,  calks, 
and  fait  ;  and  accordingly  the  fan^  ca¬ 
pital  will  be  able  to  fend  near  double  the 
quantity  of  fifti  to  market,  although  the 
fifh  w^erc  to  (land  the  bufs-fiiher  and 
ft<?re>keeper  an  equal  price. 

I  cannot  hefitate  a  moment  to  recom- 
qiend  the  ftore-houfe  plan  of  profecuting 
the  fi filings  in  preference  to  the  prefent 
mode :  Even  although  the  government 
(hould  think  proper  “  to  continue  the 
bounty  as  it  now  ftands.”  They  maybe 
carried  on  in  this  way,  without  fulfering 
any  lofs  in  the  worft  of  fcafons,  except 
the  intereft  on  the  ftock  employed;  and 
in  thefe  years  in  which  the  fifhings  are 
brifk,  the  gains  would  be  very  large. 

Mr  Loch  informs  us  in  what  manner 
the  Dutch  raife  the  cafh  for  carrying  on 
their  filheries.  **  In  that  country  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  people  are  concerned 
in  them ;  there  is  fcarce  a  footman  or 
maid-fervant  in  Holland  who  is  not  an  ad¬ 
venturer,  as  fhares  may  be  had  from 
twenty  guilders  to  twenty  thoufand.*^ 
Ar.d  he  puts  the  queftion,  Whether 
companies  of  this  fort  cftab|ilhed  in  Scot¬ 
land,  would  not  be  of  infinite  advantage 
to  the  country  J” — Who  can  hefitate  to 
anfwer.  They  would. — And  that  it  may 
pleafe  our  moft  gracious  Sovereign  and 
his  parliament,  to  grant  the  bounty  on 
the  fifh  caught,  without  any  limitation 
as  to  the  mode  of  catching  them.  And 
that  Mr  Loch,  and  every  other  patriotic 
gentleman,  may  fucceed  in  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  promote  a  fpirit  of  induftrythro* 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  influence  eve¬ 
ry  rank  of  men  to  imitate  the  Dutch  in 
railing  flocks  for  carrying  on  the  filheries, 
is  the  car  •ft  prayer  of 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

A  Herring  Fishejl, 

July  S.  177?. 


she  alks  no  favour— -nor  to  grandeur  bows  ; 
And  fings  unbid  the  fair  Elvira’s  praife.* 

Let  others  bend  before  Apollo’s  (brine. 

And  court  their  mufes  with  atfetted  ihow  : 
Be  mine  the  beam  of  fympaihy  divine. 

That  makes  me  feel  and  pity  human  woe  t 

StUl  may  the  glow  celeftial 
Still  beam 
Let  others  lear 
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COY  to  the  Mcm^  of  an  annalle  ntaf» 
Udf  -who  (Ued  in  the  7.9th  2'ear  of  her 


HAT  mournful  found  attradls  my  lift’n- 

didurbsthe  filent  (hade  ? 
Philander  pours  the  gushing  tear, 
tomb  holds  con  vet  le  with  tire 


warm  my  heart, 
confpicuoHs  in  the  pitying  eye 
n  to  n^outn  and  weep — by  art; 
As  fjme  have  learn ’d  by  rules  of  art  to  die. 

Philander!  come,  and  let  us  gently  frray 
Where  yonder  river  rolls  her  fluggilh  wave  ; 
Up  o’er  yon  flow’ry  Uwn  we’ll  take  our  way. 
And  (brrow  ing  (cck  the  fair  Elvira’s  grave. 

There  let  us  jointly  (bed  a  friendly  tear. 

And  to  her  maii’ry  givton^  parting  (igh; 
Thcie  for  a  time  we’ll  drop  each  worldly  care. 
And  to  her  tomb  approach  with  rcv’icncc 
nigh. 

Unhappy  they,  who  never  learn  to  think 
On  Imman  woe,  or  meditate  alone  !— — 
Who  from  the  thought  appall’d  with  horror 
(brink  : - 

To  them  the  finer  feelings  ne’er  arc  known. 

Oh  bear  me  to  fbmc  folitary  t»rove, 

Where  deep  embow’ring  (hades  arc  form’d 
around ! 

With  contemplation  there  I’il  fondly  rove;— 
And  make  the  woods  my  mournful  notes 
lefound. 


VV 

vyhat  plaintive 
See !  where  I 
And  by  yon 
dead. 

His  fair  Elvira,  now  alas !  is  gone  ;  . 

She,  who  was  ever  chearful,  ever  gay  : 

A  mind  ferenc— where  ev’ry  virtue  (hone  ; 
Whofe  prcfcnce  banifh’d  all  liis  cares  away. 

Oh  much  lamented,  much  deferving  fair! 

ev’ry  grace  adorn’d, 
j  tear ; 
mourn’d. 


Whom  w’ifdom,  beauty,  _ 

Juftly  thy  (hade  demands  a  parting 
By  all  belov’d,  by  all  as  juftly  m 

The  charms  of  beauty  boaft  no  lading  pow’r. 

When  void  of  virtue,  to  engage  the  mind  : 

Thele,  thefe  alone !  can  ev’ry  blaft  endure. 

Where  worth  and  beauty  are  in  one  combin’d. 

In  her  united  both  each  female  grace. 

Each  modeft  virtue  fparkled  in  her  eye  ! 

Sweet  as  thc.blulhing  role  her  lovely  face  !— 

Nor  angels  know  a  purer  foul  on  high. 

To  her  the  pomp  of  grandeur  ne’er  was  known, 

The  empty  Ihow  and  pageantry  of  (late  : 

Her  graces  in  domeftic  virtue  (hone— 

Nor  fought  but  in  the  mother  to  be  great. 

Ye  gentle  babes!  who  now  (hall  train  your 
youth  ? 

Who  now  to  wifdom  form  the  rifing  mind  ? 

What  feeling  heart  like  her  can  teach  the  ^  ,  . 

truth  T -  _ 

Like  her  inllrudl,  delight,  and  dill  be  kind  ?— 

Oh  lofs  fevere  f  to  them  as  yet  unknown, 

Sweet  infants!  iho*  they  foncUy  for  her  ,  .  ,  « 

mourn;  To  a  FRizy:D  ;  dtfir,birg  tl  avia  s  Jfuon 

Their  dear,  their  lov’d  Elvira  !  now  is  gore;— 

In  vain  tiicy  weep,  and  figh  for  her  return.  Cura  mhi  magna*  ■■■  ■■ 

What  heart  fo  cruel  but  muft  feel  their  woe  ?  T^ESCEND,  faid  1,  ye  facred  nine, 
Whatbrcartlb  harden’d  but  endures  a  pain  ?  I  3  In  all  your  native  graces  ihine  ; 
What  eye  fo  felfilh  but  the  tear  muft  flow,  Let  wreaths  of  myrtle  bind  yoiir  hair, 

To  view  the  fair  Elvira’s  orphan  train !  The  trophies  of  the  Cyprian  g  ovc  ; 

O  aid  for  once  a  poet’s  pray’r, 

Oh!  could  this  ver(e.  Philander  !  tafe  your  Ai)d  foqthe  the  fmart>  of  hclplel^  love! 
grief;  Indulge  the  (oft  elegiac  drain, 

Cou’d  my  weak  lines  the  fmalleft  comfort  "i'ill  Flavia  feel  the  gen’rous  pain, 
give— ^ 

How  would  I  joy  to  bring  thy  (bul  relief.  This  was  my  pray’r.  The  mufes  catur, 

A^d  in  immortal  numbers  make  her  live  !  And  Plavia  was  the  darling  theme. 


There  to  Elvira’s  praife  I’ll  tuoe  my  lyre;— 
’I'iicre  v^iih  Philander  raife  my  rural  lay;  — 
Perhaps  Ibme  angel  may  our  breads  infpire. 
And  chear  with  fome  faint  beams  of  hcav’a- 
ly  day. 

pRuaus. 
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Soft  mufic  warbled  all  around 
'•'While  beauty’s  pow’rs  each  bread  infpirc ; 

Pleas’d  with  the  fweetly  flowing  found, 
The  little  god  Hill  fann’d  the  fire. 

Hut  all  in  vain  the  mule’s  aid, 

They  could  not  move  the  cruel  maid. 

I  call’d  her  fair — her  form  divine  ; 
burc  fprung  from  fome  cxIelHal  line. 

Her  gait  was  like  an  eallern  bride, 

Her  hair  in  l/ve-knot  trefles  flow’d, 

The  graces  wanton’d  at  her  fide. 

And  fporttd  while  the  rofes  ^dow’d. 

Her  eyes,  that,  like  gay  Pheebus  bright, 
Dltfus’d  on  all  fupreme  delight. 

Thus  far  the  mufe  purfu’d  the  theme, 

Still  blinded  with  a  fniitlefs  flame 
In  Flavia’s  brcall  a  flow’rct  grows, 

(O  gracious  hcav’n  !  it  racks  my  foul) 

I  thought,  had  I  but  been  fome  rofe. 

That  to  that  bofom  I  might*  dole  ; 

There  might  I  fipt  ambrofial  dew 
That  from  her  balmy  breathings  flew. 

This  flow’rct  fmiles  in  endlcfs  gay, 

In  winter’s  cold  ’tis  frefli  as  May. 

The  garden  rofe,  a  fading  thing, 

That  blooms  but  with  indulgent  (kies : 

Bat  Flavia’s  boafts  a  richer  fpring, 

The  fun-beams  of  her  fparkling  eyes. 

It  bloflbms  in  a  peaceful  grove 
That  never  felt  the  (hocks  of  love. 

Hard  fate,  and  muft  1  dill  complain, 

Tho*  all  the  Nine  (hould  aid  my  drain  ? 

Can  fo  much  beauty,  form’d  to  lair, 

Not  deign  one  fmi  e  my  blifs  to  crown. 

Sure  not  with  Flavia  lurks  the  fnare  ; 

’Tis  drength  of  love  that  caus’d  the  frown. 
Hope  then  again  (hall  cheer  my  lays. 
And  Flavia  warm  the  mounting  blaze. 

The  mufe  once  more  renew’d  the  found, 
-■While  vain  Elyliums  fpread  around: 

“  To  fome  fair  villa  let  us  fly, 

.And  in  retirement’s  welcome  (hade 
Seek  pieafures  from  a  purer  (ky, 

Where  health  on  molTy  beds  is  laid  : 

Bled  forms  (hall  hover  round  the  air. 
From  fortunc’s^drms  to  guard  my  fair ! 

The  nightingale,  at  midnight  hour, 

'Shall  ferenadr  oUr  little  bow’r: 

{  The  lark  (hall  hail  the  dawning  mnm, 
And  love  be  aH  our  talk  by  day  : 

For  us  fliall  riow'’rs  the  mead  adorn, 

Who  know  as  little  toil  as  they. 

Each  letting  fun’s  declining  rays 
Shall  but  increale  our- happy  days.” 

Thus  the  nymph  I  told  my  mind, 

And  hop’d  propitious  heaven  kind  ; 

But  all !  how  (liort  aie  mortal  joys ! 

How  vain  thelilifs  dtlufions  give  I 

One  ifrow  n'my  fancied  hope  dedroys— 
She  frown’d,  tho’  1  could  fcarce  believe. 


Farewel  thtn,  mufe !  your  pow’rs  are  tali 
Since  Fhvia  fcorns  your  idle  drain.  ’ 

Give  me  a  harp  that  woe  has  drung, 

Such  as  the  love-fick  Waller  fung  ;  * 

In  lonely  wilds  I’ll  fpend  my  days. 

And  (ing  love's  dictates  void  of  .in  ;  * 

Nor  think  where  gallant  Flav^ia  drays 
While  folitude  has  all  rr  y  heart.  *  • 

There  love  for  me  (hall  hew  an  urn, 
And  reach  relenting  rocks  to  mourn. 
Batiks  of  Tweed.  T.  T.  Melrosensh. 

Novelty,  a  poetic  Essay,  which 

honoured  with  the  Prize  at  Bath-Eadon  Villi 

Dear  Novelty  maintains  her  pow’r 
t o  pleafe  or  wound  us  every  hour: 
Mother  of  Fafhion — (he  preferibes 
New  law's  to  all  the  fportive  tribes. 

Now  bids  the  hair  in  ringlets  twine. 

Like  tendrils  of  the  wanton  vine  ; 

Now  piles  it  up  with  wool  and  feather. 

To  combat  with  flie  wind  and  weather— 
For-ancient  were  to  modern  people. 

Like  Grecian  dome  to  Gothic  decple, 

*ris  Novelty  piefciibei  to  Tade, 

Unbending  days  — fo  clofely  he’d. 

That  Virgin  fair,  in  hoop’d  apparel, 

•Looks  like  a  funnel  in  a  barrel, 

At  Bath  her  potent  leflTons  fchool  us, 

To  let  Two  Kings  of  Brentford  rule  us ; 

Two  pow’rs  aiife  from  Nash’s  tomb, 

(As  Confuls  from  the  King^  of  Rome) 
Becaulc  w'e  fcorn  the  beaten  path — - 
For  Novelty’s  the  foul  of  Bath. 

Tho’  partial  She,  whofc  gifts  we  fead  on, 
Keeps  her  bed  (lores  to  deck  Both~KaJ}on. 
But  not  alone  the  Goddefs  w'ills 
•'lo  froth  the  cup  that  pleafure  fills  ; 
Malicious  oft  her  lingers  throw 
New  bitters  in  the  draught  of  w  oe. 

Oft  when  the  lovc-fick  youth 
Has  given  to  her  t  is  loul  ador’d 

His  love  fincere— his  f  lighted  w'ord - 

And  felt  his  heart  exult  in  conscious  I'ritth! 

While  all  unweening,  that  the  fmiling  Dair.e 
Would  feign,  if  none  (he  felt,  the  mutual  (lane; 
He  has  beheld,  with  fond— rdidemper’d  (ijiht, 
The  floating,  air-drawn  vifions  of  delight, 
Long  (cene  of  joy,  and  days  with  rapture  i 
bright ! 

Ev’n  then — Defpair  has  fe'z'd  his  heart!— 
And  difappointment’s  grim  array 
The  fiart’iigg  phantoms  chas'd  away 
Then  Novelty  envenom’d  ev’ry  dart ! — 
For  had  he  Ijearii’d  by  flow  degrees 
That  he  mud  leale  e’er  long  to  pleafe, 
Some  fafeguard  to  his  bread  had  then  bcca 
found. 

Or  he  haddood  prepar’d  to  meet  the  wound; 
But  barb’d  by  Novelti  the  arrow  flies— 

And  while  it  rzxdtles  to  the  heart— he  dici'- 
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I  and  their  piety  ardent.  . 

I  The  R£VI£  W.  It  is  an  humi)iating.refledtion  that  pre- 

■  judices  of  all  kinds,  though  ill  founded. 
Orations  «/ Lysias  iJwi/IsocRA-  are  lading.  The  general  indolence  of 

■  tes,  tranflated  from  the  Greek :  With  man  renders  him  the  flave  of  cuftom,  and 
B  fome  Account  of  their  Livej ;  and  a  Dif  of  authority  ;  and  the  modedy,  the  timi- 
B  fourfi  on  the  Hiftory^  Manners^  and  Cha»  dity,  too  often  connected  with  fuperior 

II  raSer  of  the  Greeks, /row  the  Conclufion  capacity,  witli-hotds  the  efforts  of  the  able; 

li  Peloponnef  an  War  to  the  Battle  of  who  fear  to  didurb  their  cafe  by  rehding  the 

[1  Cbjeronea,  By  John  Gillies,  LL.D,  torrent  of  opinion,  and  by  expotingthem- 

1  4/0.  i8/.  Boards*  Murray,  London,  felves  to  the  obloquy  of  the  vulgar.  The 
I  popular  fafhions,  as  well  as  the  popular 

I  religion  of  every  country,  arc  ever  at 

I^HE  nature  of  the  governments  which  enmity  with  innovators. 

J  1  prevailed  in  Greece,  the  importance  It  is  thus  we  conceive,  tHaf  a  due  re- 
lof  the  people,  the  rivalfhip  of  the  great  fped  has  been  fd  long  with«held  from  the 
I  men,  and,  above  all,  that  of  the  celebrated  writing  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocfates.  The 
i  fpcakers,  carried  eloquence  to  perfection.  French  critics,  who  copy  one  another, 

I  Among  the  orators  whofe  fame  was  high-  have  proferibed  them  with  an  undidin- 
j  eft,  and  whofe  merits  were  mod  confider-  guifhmg  rage :  even  the  truly  refpeCtable 
I  able,  it  is  known  that  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates  Archbiftop  of  Cambray  has  been  infeCted 
i  diftinguilhed  themfelves ;  and  that  Cicero,  with  this  weaknefs.  In  our  own  nation^ 
Quintilian,  and  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  the  negleCl  of  them  has  been  no  lefs  dif- 
have  written  their  eulogiiim.  The  grace-  graceful.  They  have  been  abandoned  to 
ful  elegance,  the  chade  propriety,  the  the  trifling  ihdudry  of  mere  fcholars;  and 
happy  fimplicity  of  the  fird,  could  not  e-  till  the  prefent  publication  appeared,  there 
fcape  admiration  ;  the  attractions  of  ora-  has  been  no  proper  attempt  *  to  make 
tory,  and  the  political  wifdom  fo  remark-  them  fpeak  oUr  language, 
able  in  the  lad,  were  worthy  of  the  great-  But,  while  the  compofitions  of  Lyfias 
eft  panegyric.  and  Ifocrates  are  admired  as  pieces  of  e- 

Amidd  the  advantages  of  eminent  and  loquence,  it  is  to  be  conlidercd  that  they 
unfufpeCted  praife  from  ancient  authors  are  not  lefs  to  be  valued  tor  the  ligh: 
of  reputation,  and  under  the  certain  which  they  throw  on  the  hidoi'y  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  fuccefs  they  had  obtain-  manners  of  Greece.  Under  tiiefe  heads 
edin  their  own  times,  Lyfias  and  Ifocra-  the  prefent  undertakings  accordingly, 
tes  have,  neverthclefs,  in  modern  ages,  ranges  itfelf.  The  tranllator  faw,  and 
been  treated  withnegleCl.  This  faCt  may  well  underdood,  thfe  propriety  of  each  of 
create  furprize,  and,  at  fird  fight,  may  thefe  divifions,  and  he  h;\s  laboured,  w  ith 
feem  to  be  inexplicable;  but  it  is  notim-  a  fortunate afliduity, to  do  juftice  toboth. 

^  “  The  orations  of  Ifocrates,”  fays  Dr 

wa?^n  G.  »  furnin.  us  with  a  general  account  of 

n  the  ^  T  •  ’  the  hiftory  and  political  interefts  of  the 

whom  the  new  religion  difpleafed,  and  ^s:  the  pleadings  of  Lyfias  contain 

Tnd  ftvrofT'?’  \  f  Tf  a  curious  detail  of  their  domeftic  ntan- 

In?  he  PrLw n  "  A" *  :-Tk  and  internal  ccconomy.  The  works 

thrciloh  h  ^  of  the  two  oratofs  together  eithibit  aii 

tiA,  wJ,  ’  K  pene  ra-  ^nly  of  the  foreign 

tion  were,  by  no  means,  equal  to  their  i  fhe  r»rivAtc» 

tmI  .  it!'  1  ir  wars  and  negociationo,  but  or  me  privaic 

tr  M  lives  and  beUviour  of  this  celebrated  na- 

Sn  Tfh  tio"-  Takenfeparately.  their  writings  are 

and  they  funk  under  the  attacks  of  reli-  sn  a  i  y  ^ 

gious  folly,  and  imputed  imperfeCti©n.  ^  We  ha*ve  had  a  tranpation^  but  not  4 
In  the  dawn  of  learning,  in  ages  iinrefi-  very  fuccefsful  one^  of  the  Orations  and  £• 
ned  by  tade,  men  could  not  judge  of  lite-  piflles  of  Ifocrates^  by  Mr  fojhua  Dirrfdbht 
rary  excellence ;  and  the  fathers  were  be-  it  ewas puhlijhed  in  I75i» 
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From  this  peculiarity,  the  Tranflator 
prefents  his  authors  under  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  appears  to  be  both  philofo- 
phical  and  elegant.  I^ifrcgarding  the  or¬ 
der  ot  time  in  which  the  fcvcral  orations 
were  delivered,  and  paying  no  attention 
to  the  claffes  into  which  the  critics  have 
divided  thenn,  he  places  them  in  a  I'eries 
Qorrefpondingto.tlie  chain  of  the  Giccian 
hittory.  But  kft  the  colouring  ot  elo¬ 
quence  Ihould  obfeure  the  truth*  he  has 
prefixed  to  the  orations  which  he  has 
tranflatod,  the  defcriplions  which  were 
necedTary  to  authenticate  the  public  tranf- 
anions,  and  to  caft  a  juft  light  on  the  in¬ 
terior  government  and  manners  of  the 
Greeks* 

For  the  fake,  alfo,  of  greater  pcrfpicui- 
ty,  and  that  the  ftory  of  the  Greeks  might 
appear  in  a  full  and  inftruftive  pi<5tcre,  fo 
for  as  he  isffolicitous  to  deferibr  their  af¬ 
fair?,  he  has  furnilhed  a  preliminary  dif- 
krution.  As  the  obje^5ts  of  this  difeourfe 
are  of  higl*  importance,  ti\e  author  has 
given  an  account  of  them  with  tliat  per- 
fpiciriiy  and  precifion  which  are  the  cer¬ 
tain  charaderiftlcb  of  ability. 


not  as  their  misfortune,  but  as  thdr  de. 
liverance. 


“  I  have  divided,  fays  he,  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  difcouifc  into  two  parts  ;  the  firft 
including  the  hiftory  of  the  oublic  tranf- 
actions ;  the  fecond  containing  an  ac- 
coun;  of  the  private  lives  and  manners  of 
the  Greeks.  To  the  whole  is  prefixed 
an  introduction,  in  which  I  have  attemp¬ 
ted  to  ascertain  with  precifion  the  extent 
''  and  ppnulouinef:*,  as  well  as  the  poWer, 
^  wealth,  and  refources  of  the  principal 
Grecian  republics.  In  the  hiftorical  part 
of  ? he  difeourfe,  liberates  has  been  my 
guide  throughout. .  As  this  writer  kept 
aloof  from  the  political  difputes  which 
agitated  his  countrymen,  he  viewed  the 
affairs  of  Athens  and  of  all  Greece  thro* 
a  purer  oiedium  than  Demofthenes  and 
other  authors,  from  whom  it  is  ufual  to 
collect  the  hiftory  of  that  age.  1  have, 
on  this  acci.'unt,  preferred  his  authority  ; 
and  have  endeavoured  to  weigh  in  a  juft 
and  equal  balance  the  merit  of  thefe  ce- 
lebraled  republics.  If  my  ftandard  be 
more  accurate  than,  that  commonly  em- 
p^i|yedjk|t  will  not  appear  extraordinary 
iiikmy  eftimate  atfo  ftioulJ  be  different; 
that  I  Ihould  t^crceive  no  juft  grounds 
forlh^  admiration  commonly  beftowed 
on  the  political  inftitutioiisof  the  Greeks; 
and  fhould  regard  even  the  battle  of 
Chseronea,  by  which  thefe  fierce  republi? 
cans  became  fubjeCt  to  a  foreign  prince, 


“  The  fccond  branch  of  the  prclimi. 
nary  difeourfe,  comprehending  the  mac! 
ners  and  character  of  the  Greeks,  as  def* 
cribed  by  the  authors  whom  1  tranflatc 
will  probably  be  confidered  as  the  nioil 
interefting  part  of  this  work.  It  u  net 
extraordinary  that  a  fubjeCt  of  fuchim. 
portance  Ihould  be  fo  little  underftood 
while  the  writers,  by  whofc  affiftance  it 
may  be  explained,  arc  fo  generally  nc- 
gleCted.  The  hiftorians  of  ancient,  like 
many  hiftorians  of  modern  times,  are  fa. 
tisfied  with  delineating  the  characters  of 
thofe  who  appear  on  the  great  theatre  of 
public  life.  The  prevailing  manners  of 
the  reft  of  mankind  we  are  left  to  colled 
as  we  can,  from  various,  and  often  very 
imperfect  materials.  In  the  licentious 
and  exaggerated  deferiptions  of  one 
comic  writer  (Ariftophanes),  many  have 
looked  for  the  moral  picture  oftheAtlie* 
nians.  But  had  an  author  of  the  Socratic 
age  explained  the  manners  and  charader 
of  his  countrymen  with  a  direCt  vie^  to 
the  information  of  pofterity,  we  ftiould  I 
not  poflefa  any  thing  more  complete  on 
this  fubjeCt  than  may  be  found  in  the 
orations  ot  Lyfias.  Many  of  thefe  ex- 
prefsly  relate  Xo  probation  ;  that  is,  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  character  and  conduCt,  to 
which  every  Athenian  citizen,  who  hood 
candidate  for  any  public  office,  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  fubmit.  Wlien  thefe  matters 
form  not  the  principal  objeCt  of  the  trial, 
they  are  always  introduced  incidentally. 
The  parties  feem  to  place  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  paft  life  and  behaviour 
than  in  the  merits  of  their  caufe :  and, 
unawed  by  the  prefence  of  a  court,  ibc 
members  of  which  w'ere  appointed  pro- 
mifcuoully  from  the  ordinary  rank  of  ci¬ 
tizens,  they  exprefs  themfelves  with  full 
freedom,  and  exhibit  their  natural  fenti- 
ments  undifguifed. 

“  In  the  prelimanary  difeourfe,  it  has 
been  my  aim,  not  only  to  deferibe  the 
Athenian  manners,  but  to  explain  the 
circnmftances  which  confpired  to  form 
them.  With  this  intention,  I  have  cort- 
fidered  the  different  ranks  in  fociety, 
magiftrates  and  fubjeCls,  citizens  and 
ftrangers,  mafters  and  fervants;  and  have 
pointed  out  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
each  particular  condition.  One  copious 
article  is  employed  in  examining  thetreat- 
ment  of  women,  and  the  manners,  vir¬ 
tues,  and  vices  refuiting  from  this  treat¬ 
ment.  As  the  fimplicity  or  rcfincmeDt 
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in  which  a  people  are  accuftomed  to  live; 
rheir  ordinary  occupations  and  amufe- 
ments ;  and  the  ftate  of  arts,  whether  h- 
^ral  or  mechanical,  have  a  powerful 
infliience  on  national  character— none  of 
:hcfc  particulars  have  efcaped  obferva- 
lion.” 

That  Dr  Gillies  inight  leave  the  re- 
Icding  reader  nothing  to  regret  which 
vas  requifite  for  information,,  he  has 
ikewife  exhibited  accounts  ot  the  lives 
nd  writings  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates.  By 
.his  means  we  become,  in  fome  mcafure, 

I  acquainted  with  thefe  celebrated  orators, 

I  .and  arc  difpofed  to  enter  into  their  n  a- 
I  fonings  with  the  greater  vivacity.  His 
I  fads  are  colleded  with  attention,  his  cri- 
I  licifms  arc  liberal,  and  his  admiration  of 
f  his  authors  is  not  rendered  difgufting  by 
t^o  much  fondnef^  or  enthuliafm.  He 
appears  in  the  dirfei  ent  charaders  of  Au^ 
tbor  and  Tranjlator  ;  and,  in  thefe  difl:in(ft 
capacities,  we  apprehend,  he  cannot  fail 
{  of  receiving  the  approbation  of  the  pub- 
I  lie.  \To  be  continuedJ\ 

i  A  Treatife  on  PraSical  Seaman/hip  ;  ^vitb 
I  ':ts  and  Rewards  relat  'tu^  thereto  :  de^ 
ft^nsd  to  contribute  fometbing  totivards 
,Jixing  rules  upon  philefophical  and  ra^ 
tional  Principles^  to  make  ShipSy  and 
the  Management  of  tbem^  and  alfo  Navi^ 
gation  in  general^  more  perfeB^  and  con- 
Jequently  lefs  dangerous  and  diJlruBinie  to 
Healths  Lives y  and  Property*  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Hutchinfon  Mariner ^  and  Dock- 
majler  of  Liverpool.  4/0.  izj.  6d. 
Printed  for  the  Author  y  and  fold  by  Ri- 
chardfon  and  Urquhart,  London,  and 
at  all  the  principal  fea-ports  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Navigation,  as  an  art,  is  the 

proper  addrefs  in  managing  that 
great  and  complicated  machine,  a  Blip, 
•ccording  to  the  principles  of feamanjhipy 
as  a  fcience :  but  while  the  theory  is  not 
to  be  acquired  wiihout  fome  acquain¬ 
tance  with  letters,  this  manual  dexterity 
IS  the  refult  of  hard  labour  and  dange 
rous  experience  ;  in  the  turbulent  courfe 
of  which,  all  I’ter.iry  knowledge  is  of- 
tener  totally  negledted  or  forgot,  than 
cultivated.  The  writer  of  this  ufeful 
work  concludes  his  preface  with  the  fol- 
lowing  account  of  himfelf : 

‘  Moft  of  the  ufeful  arts  having  been 
^  a  great  improvement 

and  advantage,  cmboldeno  inc  to  publilh 
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this  laboured  performance  on  this  long^ 
negledled  fubjedl,  whtch,  I  muft  own, 
will  appear'  to  great  difadvantage  from 
the  unexpected  ditficulties  1  have  found, 
in  being  a  new  writer,  venturing  to 
lead  the  way  on  fo  important  and  exten- 
five  a  fubjeCt,  in  this  learned  and  criticl- 
fing  age  ;  but  for  my  imperfections  as  a 
fcholar,  I  hope  the  critics  will  make  al- 
low^ance  *br  my  having  been  early  in  life 
at  fea  as  cook  of  a  collier ;  and  having, 
fince  then,  gone  through  all  the  moft  ac¬ 
tive  enterprizing  employments  1  could 
meet  wnth,  as  a  fcaman,  who  has  done 
his  beft,  and  who,  .ts  an  author,  would 
be  glad  of  any  remarks  candidly  pointed 
out  how  to  improve  his  defeCts,  if  there 
(liould  be  a  demand  for  a  lecond  edition.^* 

In  hopes  that  Mr  Ilutchinfon’s  labours 
for  the  infti  notion  of  hi.>  feafaring  bre¬ 
thren  will  be  le warded  w'ith  a  demand 
for  more  editions,  we  candidly  advife 
him  to  put  his  work  immediately  into 
the  hand  of  fome  literary  frfend,  to  re- 
vife  the  language,  which  is  tonfiifed 
and  ungrammatical  thri  iighout.  - Plain 
language  is  beft  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
veyance  inflruCtion  ;  but  purity  of 
ftyle  is  as  cflcniial  to  clearnefs  of  expref- 
non,ascle<iu  linen  is  to  neat  mis  ofdrcfs; 
neither  of  them  being  expofed  to  the 
charge  of  foppiihiief',  either  at  fca  or 
land. 

The  inftruCtions  here  i^iven  to  feamen 
apply  to  a  variety  of  critical  circumftan- 
ces ;  and  are  illulbated  with  cafes  from 
the  author’s  experience,  as  well  as  with 
engravings.  His  account  of#  the  coal 
veflcis,  and  their  voyage  between  New- 
cahle  and  London,  may  ferve  as  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  fpecimen  of  the  work,  allowing 
for  the  defects  juft  mentioned. 

From  all  that  I  have  feen,  thofe  fea¬ 
men  in  the  Eaft-lndia  trade  arc  the  moft 
perfect  in  the  open  fcas;  and  thnl’e  in 
the  coal  trade  to  London  the  moU  per¬ 
fect  in  difficult  narrow  channels,  and 
tide  ways,  vvlnne  they  fnil  by  the  voyage, 
which  makes  it  their  ii'ttieft  to  be  as 
dexterous  and  expeditious  as  poffible  in 
working  and  manapiiig  their  fhips,  which 
in  general  are  4  or  500  tons,  and  which 
makes  this  trade  the  beft  luirfery  in  the 
W'orld  for  hardy,  aCtive,  and  expert  fea¬ 
men.  And  as  moft  fbips  mnft  be  con¬ 
ducted  through  channels,  or  naitow  wa¬ 
ters,  in  their  way  to  fea,  i  will  endeavour 
to  remark  what  I  think  dclerves  notice 
in  makinjg  palfages  in  this  coal  trade. 
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Tn  the  navigation  from  Newcaftle 
to  London,  two-thirds  of  the  way  is 
amongft  dangerous  fhoals  and  intricate 
channels,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  chart  of 
the  coaft,  and  the  Ibips  are  as  large  as 
the  (hoal  channels  will  admit  them  to 
get  through  with  the  flow  of  the  tide, 
which  requires  to  be  known  to  a  great 
exa^tnefs  to  proceed  in  proper  time,  and 
dexterous  pilots  to  navigate  through 
thofe  channels  with  fafety  and  expedi¬ 
tion,  to  m^ke  fo  many  voyages  in  the 
year,  that  they  may  be  gaineis  by  their 
fliips,  which  are  numerous  as  well  as 
large,  and  managed  by  the  fewefl  men, 
and  in  a  more  compleat  manner,  than  in 
any  other  trade  1  know  of  in  the  world, 
confidering  the  difficulty  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  how  deep  the  fliips  art  loaded, 
and  how  lightly  they  are  ballafted  ;  yet 
they  meet  with  very  few  loflcs  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  (hips  which  the 
owners  generally  run  the  rifque  of,  and 
thereby  fave  the  expence  of  infurance, 
by  which  means  they  can  afford  to  freight 
their  (hips  cheaper  than  others,  fo  that 
they  are  become  the  chief  carriers  in  the 
timber,  iron,  hemp,  and  flax  trades. 

*  **  Blowing  weather  and  contrary  winds 
often  colleft  a  ercat  many  of  thefe  col¬ 
liers  together,  fo  that  they  fail  iii  great 
fleets,  ftriving  with  the  utmoft  dexterity, 
diligence,  and  care,  againft  each  other, 
to  get  firit  to  market  with  their  coals,  or 
for  their  turn  tp‘  load  at  Newcaftle, 
where,  at  the  firll  of  a  wefterly  wind, 
after  a  long  eafterly  one,  there  are  fome- 
times  two  or  three  hundred  ihips  turning 
to  windward  in,  and  filling  out  of  that 
harbour  in  one  tide  ;  the  fight  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  (hips  pafiing  and  crofling  each  other 
in  fo  little  time  and  room,  by  their  dexte¬ 
rous  management,  is  faid  to  have  made 
a  travelling  French  gentleman  of  rank, 
to  hold  up  his  hands  and  exclaim,  “  ihat 
it  was  there  France  w^as  CfMiqnercd 
the  entrance  into  the  harbour  being  fo 
very  narrow,  with  dangerous  rocks  on 
one  fide,  and  a  fteep  fand  bank  on  the 
other,  vnth  a  hard  (hoal  bar  acrofs,  w’here 
the  waves  of  the  fea  frequently  run  very 
high,  and  puts  them  under  the  neccllity 
of  being  very  brifk  and  dexterous! 

**  What  is  rnoft  worthy  remarking 
here  when  thev  are  going  out  with  a  fair 
wind  with  their  great  deep-loaded  (hips, 
and  the  waves  running  high  upon  the 
bir,  that  they  would  make  the. (hip  ftrike 
ppon  it,  if  (he  was  to  fail  out  pitching 
againft  the  head  waves,  to  prevent  which, 
when  they  come  to  the  bar,  they,  in  a  very 


mafferly  manner,  bring  the  fliip  to,  aad 
(he  drives  over,  rolling  broadfide  to 
waves,  which  management  preferves  her 
from  (Irinking. 

“  1  have  heard  of  a  fingle  bold  adven. 
turer  getting  to  fea  out  of  this  haibour 
when  many  (hips  lay  windbound,  with  the 
w  ind  and  weaves  right  in,  and  right  upon 
the' (bore  wuthout  the  harbour;  he  ha¬ 
ving  a  fmall  handy  (hip,  and,  no  doubt 
materials  and  men  that  could  be  depen* 
ded  upon,  made  every  thing  fnug  and 
ready,  as  the  occafion  required,  and  got 
as  near  the  bar  as  (he  could  ride  with 
fafety,  and  had  the  fails,  that  were  de- 
ligned  to  be  carried,  furled  with  rope- 
yarns  that  would  eafily  break ;  he  then 
took  the  advantage,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
of  the  firft:  of  the  ebb  of  a  high  ftrong 
fpring  tide  when  there  was  w»ater  enough, 
and  fo  drove  over  the  bar,  (tern  foremoft, 
with  the  fails  all  furled,  and  the  yards 
braced  (harp  up,  by  the  ftrength  of  the 
tide  out  of  the  harbour,  till  they  reached 
the  fea  tide  from  the  fouthward  along  the 
coaft,  then  put  the  helm  hard  a  (larboard, 
and  brought  the  (hip  by  the  wind  on  the 
larboard  tack,  and  expeditioully  fet  all 
the  fails  they  could  carry  ;  the  tide  chec¬ 
king  the  fliip  two  points  on  the  lee-bow, 
helped  her  to  get  to  windward  of  the  lee- 
fliore,  fo  that  they  made  their  courfe 
good  along  the  coaft,  and  got  their  paf- 
fage. 

“  When  it  happens  that  a  great  fleet 
of  loaded  (hips  fails  out  in  one  tide,  with 
the  firft  of  a  wefterly  wind,  thofe  that 
draw  the  leaft  water  take  the  advantage 
and  get  over  the  bar  firft  to  fea,  where 
they  drive  and  carry  all  the  fail  pofTible 
to  get  and  keep  a-head  of  each  other,  and 
the  faded  failing  and  heft  managed  fliips 
commonly  get  the  advantage  whilft  they 
arc  in  the  open  and  clear  part  of  the  fea 
till  they  come  to  work  out  of  Yarmouth 
Roads,  where,  for  want  of  water,  the  fhips 
of  the  greateft  draft  are  often  obliged  to 
day  for  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  each 
(hip  IS  glad  to  follow  another  that  they 
know  draws  more  water  than  themfelves, 
when  going  through  dangerous  channels: 
this  collcdts  many  of  them  near  together 
again  for  their  mutual  fafety;  each  heaves 
the  lead,  and  makes  known  aloud  the 
foundings,  w^hich  often  proves  the  prin¬ 
cipal  eiiide  to  the  whole  fleet,  as  by  that 
they  find  -nd  keep  the  beft  of  the  deep  in 
the  intricate  channels  they  pafs  through, 
and  in  which  they  often  have  a  great 
deal  of  turning  to  windward  againll 
ftrong  wefterly  winds.  When  they  are 
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their  anchors,  and  getting  to  turn  to  windward,  they  very  dexterouf- 
„r.“  as  well  as  working  their  fhips  ly  brail  up  mainfail  and  lorefail,  and  drive 
indward,  and  cfpecially  up  the  Swin  to  windward,  with  the  tide  under  their 
•hannel,  in  fuch  weather  when  they  topfails,  by  fuch  rules  as  have  been  de- 
would  not  venture  to  proceed  with  a  fair  feribed:  and  in  the  Pool,  where  there  is  fo 
wind  •  this  Teems  a  paradox  to  many  little  room  to  pafs  through  fuch  crowds 
people,  therefore  it  may  be  of  fervice  to  of  fhips,  their  management  has  afforded 
explain  their  Angular  conduct  on  this  oc-  me  the  greatefl  pleafure  ;  and  when  they 

defigned  birth,  to  what  a 
“  When  they  turn  to  windward  up  the  nicety  they  let  go  the  anchor,  veer  out 
Swin  in  dark  hazy  weather,  they  know  by  the  cable  to  run  freely,  as  the  occafion 
theirfonndingswhcntheyareinafair  way,  may  require,  fo  as  to  bring  the  fhip  upex- 
andwhat  fide  of  the  channel  they  are  on;  actlyin  time  in  furprifing  little  room,  clear 
and  by*  Handing  quite  acrofs  the  main  of  the  other  fhips,  and  lay  her  eafily  and 
channel  from  fide  to  fide,  avoid  the  dan-  fairly  along-fide  of  the  tier  of  fhips  where 
per  of  being  hooked  in,  on  the  wrong  they  moor,  fo  that,  as  they  fay,  they  can. 
fide  of  fpits  of  fand,  into  fwatches  where  work  and  lay  their  fhips  to  a  boat’s  length 
the  tide  turns  through,  and  where  there  as  occafion  requires.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
are  the  fame  foundings  at  the  entrance  as  but  that  to  fiiortenthe  voyage,  hy  which 
in  the  right  channel,  which  is  the  reafon  the  men  are  paid,  occafions  this  extraor- 
that  with  a  fair  wind  and  hazy  weather  dinary  induftry,  and  dexterous  manage- 
a  compafs  courfe  is  not  to  be  relied  upon;  ment ;  every  man  for  his  own  intereft  here 
thcrefijrc  each  fhip,  very  artfully,  endea-  exerts  himfelf,  encouraging  and  ftriving 
vours  to  get  a  leader  that  they  know  to  get  belore  and  excel  each  other  in  do- 
draws  more  water  than  themfelves,  and  ing  the  neceffary  duty.  When  it  happens 
the  leading  fhip  knowing  their  danger,  that  the  fhips  come  a-ground,  they  rca- 
funning  no  farther  than  they  think  is  fafe,  dily  firft  carry  out  a  cavch  anchor  and 
commonly  lets  go  her  anchor;  the  next  tow-line  ;  and  if  that  is  infufficient,  they 
following  fhip,  apprehending  the  fame  hawl  out  a  bower  anchor  by  it,  to  heave 
danger,  has  its  anchor  ready,  and  lets  thelhipoff.  In  heaving  up  their  anchors 
it  go  juft  above  the  firfl  fhip,  and  the  next  brifkly  with  a  windlafi.,  they  greatly  excel 
fleers clofepaftthefc  two  fhips,  and  comes  other  merchant  fhips  ;  but  the  difference 
to  an  anchor  juft  above  them  ;  and  fo  on  of  men,  as  well  as  things,  can  oply  be 
with  the  next,  till  the  whole  fleet  forms  a  known  iDy  comparifon.  1  had  a  fliip  in 
line  one  above  the  other  ;  fo  that  the  fhip  the  merchant’s  fervice,  that  squired 
that  was  firft  becomes  laft,  when  they  nine  handfpikes,  double  manned  at  the 
commonly  again  heave  up  her  anchor,  and  windlafs,  to  heave  up  the  fmall  bower  an- 
fteer  clofe  by  the  whole  fleet,  if  they  are  chor,  which  we  found  fo  difficult,  and 
perceived  to  ride  a-float,  and  the  next  took  up  fo  much  time,  that  to  avoid  the 
fhip  follows  them,  and  either  comes  to  rifqiies  we  run  in  getting  the  fhip  under 
an  anchor  again  above  the  uppermoft  fhip  way  in  narrow  waters,  I  was  going  to 
as  before,  or  proceeds  forward,  according  have  this  anchor  changed  for  a  lefs;  till  at 
as  they  find  by  the  foundings,  by  which  London,  I  happened  to  employ  a  mate 
they  know  they  have  palfed  the  dang*>rs  and  feven  men  from  a  collier,  to  tranf- 
they  were  afraid  of,  and  gets  into  a  fafe  port  the  fhip  to  the  Graving-Dock  at 
traft,  where  they  can  depend  upon  the  Deptford,  when  thefe  feven  men  only 
compafs  courfe, then  they  fet  and  carry  all  hove  up  thi‘'  anchor  by  two  brilk  motions 
the  fail  poffibleto  get  a-head  of  each  other,  for  each  fquare  of  the  windlafs,  in  a  quar- 
“  Their  management  in  working  thefe  ter  of  the  time  that  it  ufed  to  be  done  by 
fhips  to  wdndward,  up  moft  pans  i8  men;  and  this  difference  was  entirely 
of  London  river,  with  their  main  fails  fet,  owdng  to  their  dexterity,  learned  hy  great 
18  like  wife  remarkable,  and  from  their  pnuftice  ;  they  rile  with  then*  handfpiker, 
great  pradice  knowing  the  depth  of  wa-  and  heave  exadlv  all  together  with  a  re¬ 
fer  acconling  to  the  time  of  tide,  and  how  gul^r  brifk  motion,,  w'hicij  unites  their 
the  fhip  will  fhoot  a-head  in  ftays,  powers  into  one.  And  they  are  equally 
fhey  ftand  upon  each  tack  to  the  greateft  brifkand  clever  in  warping,  or  tranfport- 
clofe  from  fide  to  fide  as  far  as  ing  afl^ip  wdthropes,  andlikcwifcinhand- 
polTiblc  things  will  admit  of  to  keep  in  a  ing,  reefing,  and  ftccring, 
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The  improvement  in  the  light^hoiifes 
at  Liverpool  appears  to  be  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  and  defr^es-  to  be  generally 
known. 

*  It  is  well  known  from  reafon  as  well 
as  experience,  that  open  Coal  fire  light, 
expofed  to  all  winds  and  weathers,  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  burn  and  fhow  a  conftaht 
heady  blaze  to  be  feen  at  a  fiifficient  dif- 
tance  with  any  certainty;  for  in  (lorms  of 
wind,  when  lights  are  moft  wanted,  ihofe 
open  fires  arc  made  to  burn  furiouny,and 
very  foon  away,  fo  as  to  melt  the  very  iron 
work  about  the  grate,  and  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  when  it  fnows,  hails,  or  rains  hard, 
the  keepers  of  the  lights  do  not  care  to 
expofe  themfeives  to  the  bad  weather,  are 
apt  to  negledl  till  the  fire  is  too  low,  then 
throw  on  a  large  quantity  of  coals  at  a 
time,  which  darkens  the  light  for  a  time 
till  the  fire  burns  up  again ;  and  in  fome 
weathers  it  mu  ft  bedifficult  to  make  them 
bum  with  any  brightnefs.  And  when 
they  arc  inclofed  in  a  glafed  clofe  light- 
lioufe,  they  are  apt  to  fmoke  the  windows 
greatly,  nor  afford  fo  much  conftant 
blaze  (that  gives  the  moft  light)  as  oil 
lamps,  or  tallow  candles  of  two  pounds 
each;  but  thefe  laft  require  often  ihufting 
to  prevent  their  light  from  being  dull;  fo 
that  after  trial  of  thefe  different  forts  of 
lights,  we  have  fixed  upon  lamp  lights, 
with  proper  refledors  behind  them,  to  an- 
fwer  beft  here  at  Liverpool.^' 

The  lamps  here  alluded  to  are  particu¬ 
larly  deferibed  with  figures ;  but  for  thefe 
the  ivork  muft  be  confultcd.  They  ftill 
feem  fufceptiblc  of  farther  improvement ; 
and  it  may  be  worth  a  trial,  whether 
three  concave  reflectors  placed  together, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fcmicircle  at  their  points 
of  contact,  with  one  good  lamp  in  their 
common  center  or  focus,  would  not  throw 
a  fufficient  light  over  a  complete  half  of 
thecompafs? 

L  E  TT  E  R  s  from  Lord  Rivers  to  Sir  Charles 
Cardigan,  and  to  other  Englijh  Corre^ 
fpondents%  ojuhile  be  reftded  in  France. 
Tranjlated  from  the  original  French  of 
Madame  Riccoboni,  by  Percival  Stock- 
dale.  2  *vols.  i2mo. 

The  tranllator  of  this  work  fays,  in 
his  preface,  that  thefe  letters  are 
diftinguifhed  by  elegance  and  animation; 
that  they  will  expand  the  heart,  and  in¬ 
form  the  minds  of  thofe  who  read  them 
with  an  ingenuous  difppfition  to  im¬ 
prove  ;  that  they  ftrongly  inculcate,  and 
beautifully  exemplify  propriety  and  ge- 
lierofity  of  coikIuCI^  In  •  our  various  rela¬ 


tions  to  one  another ;  and"  confcqucntlf 
that  they  will  afford  a  very  agrtcabi/ 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  moral  entertain! 
ment.'^ 

I 

TheTollowing  letters  from  Lord 
to  Sir  Charles  Cardigan  are  feieCted  from 
thefe  volumes : 

LETTER  III. 

TN  giving  you  my  explicit  opinion  of 

1  Sir  George,  I  did  not  mean  to  mor* 
tify  my  frisTud.  You  never  favv  me  fjifpo. 
fed  to  like  him.  When  I  returned  from 
Scotland,  I  was  much  difpleafed  to  find 
that  you  and  be  were  intimate.  ]  forefaw 
that  he  would  divert  you  from  good  ftnfc 
and  truth  ;  that  he  would  miflead  your 
mind  into  thofe  airy  fpeculations  with 
which  his  own  is  deluded  and  amufed. 
“  You  admire  his  ardent  love  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  you  feel  yourfelf  greatly  obliged 
to  him  for  having  infpired  you  with  that 
noble  paflion  ;  it  is  hereafter  to  be  the 
glorious  ohjeft  of  your  life/*  Beware, 
Charles,  of  this  expanded  and  gaudy  me¬ 
teor  !  ^ware,  left  you  are  fafeinated  by 
its  philofophtc  fplendour  !  While  your 
affections  are  too  diffufed  on  the  general 
good,  have  a  care  that  your  private  be¬ 
nevolence  be  not  weakened  ; — have  ?. 
care  that  yon  negleCt  not  your  own  ef- 
fential  duties,  from  the  performance  of 
which  refults  your  effential  happintfs. 

I  am  not  to  be  impofed  upon  by 
pompous  terms.  To  thofe  of  Sir  George 
I  can  give  no  determinate  meaning. 
“  To  love  mankind.-— To  love  all  men  !” 
This  is,  in  faCt,  to  love  nothing  ;  it  is  a 
fuperficial,  vague,  and  chimerical  fenti- 
ment ;  it  has  no  fixed  objeCt  ;  it  rather 
tends  to  break  than  to  ftrengthen  the  ties 
of  fociety.  “  Let  the  moral  eye  furvey 
the  univerfe. — We  fhould  then  (as  you 
fay)  take  an  extenfive  and  unbounded 
view  :**— but  the  profpeCI,  certainly, 
would  not  be  diftinCt  and  accurate. 

The  pompous  encomium  at  the  clofe 
of  your  letter  alters  not  the  judgmewtl 
fobn  formed  of  the  character  of  Sir  George. 
I  fee  more  oftentation  than  veal  goodnels 
in  his  conduct;  more  pride  than  gene¬ 
rous  fenfibility  in  his  paffionate  declama¬ 
tions.  If  he  loves  all  men,  how  can  be 
defpife,  how*  can  he  hate  all  thofe  wha 
differ  from  his  theory  ?  -  If  my  opinion  is 
oppofite  X6  that  of  Sir  George,  do  I» 
therefore,  ceafe  to  make  one  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  ? 

**  I  have  met  with  few  of  the  fublimc 
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of  mankind  who  have  aded  con* 
with  tbcir  principles.  You  re- 
Hicmbcr  my  mother’s  brother.  Sir  Harry 
Montford?  I  once  vifited  him  at  his 
Lntryfeat,  where,  1  muh  own,  I  paflVd 
my  time  very  dif^greeably.  He  was  ftu* 
dious  and  melancholy  ;  he  talked  httle; 
be  wrote  much.  When  I  returned  trom 
my  long  and  folitary  walks,  he  ufed  to 
wear  out  my  patience*  by  making  me 
wait  for  his  coming  to  dinner  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hoar  after  it  had  been  on  the 
ubic.  So  attraeicd  was  this  great  geni- 
ns  by  his  generous  and  amiable  philofo- 
phy.  One  evening  I  heard  *a  great  noife, 
and  dreadful  exclamations,  in  his  li¬ 
brary.  1  ran  immediately  to  know  the 
piifp  of  the  tumult.  On  entering  the 
room,  I  law  him  furioully  purfuing  with 
bis  cane  a  fine  little  black,  whom  I  loved 
extiemely  for  his  ingenuous  mind,  and 
the  gcntlencfs  of  his  manners.  1  re- 
feued  the  boy  from  the  rage  of  his  ma- 
ftcr,  by  whom  I  begged  t()  be  infor¬ 
med  of  the  crime  which  had  excited 
his  indignation.  The  poor  lad  Iiad  un¬ 
fortunately  Ipilt  a  little  water  on  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  our  indefatigable  author.  And 
pray,  Sir,  faid  1  to  my  uncle,  who  was 
yet  trembling  with  anger,  w  hat  may  be 
the  fubje^f  of  thefe  precious  manuferipts? 
—They  treat,  replied  he,  in  a  vehement 
tone,  on  the  hfppinefs  of  a  numerous 
part  of  mankind.  They  are  the  eflfedts 
of  my  feafibility  ;  the  favourite  work  of 
my  heart;  they  were  didated  by  the 
tendered  humanity.  In  them  1  demon- 
ftrate  the  flagrant  injuftice  of  Europeans, 
the  unexampled  cruelty  of  our  planters, 
who,  not  contented  with  enriching  them- 
felves  by  an  infamous  traffic,  arrogate  the 
barbarous  right  of  treating  thole  unfor¬ 
tunate  Oaves,  from  whofe  toil  their  im- 
menfe  wealth  originates,  with  the  moft 
horrible  inhumanity.  Penetrated  with 
companion  for  the  unhappy  negroes — 
Were  I  in  your  place,  Sir,  (replied  1  a- 
brupily),  1  would  give  the  firft  proof  of 
my  fympathy  ivith  the  hard  fate  of  the 
negroes,  by  (hewing  clemency  to  the 
only  one  of  the  race  whom  Providence 
had  entrufted  to  my  protedion. 

You  will  never  value  a  moral  hint  from 
me  fo  highly  as  this  was  eflimated  by  the 
patron  of  the  negroes.  Ht  (truck  me 
out  of  his  will,  in  which  he  had  left  me 
fifteen  thoufand  pounds,  and  bequeathed 
to  my  filter.  If  he  thought  that  ad 
Would  punifli  me  for  that  humanity,  he 
extremely  miftaken,” 
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‘‘  TN  truth,  Charles,  1  am  forry  that 
A  we  diflerin  our  opinions  on  impor¬ 
tant  fubjeds;  but,  lincerely,  1  think  ju(t 
as  you  would  wilh  me  not  to  think.  I 
(bould  be  loth  to  irritate,  but  1  wilt  ne¬ 
ver  deceive,  my  friend.  Forgive,  there- 
fore,  my  ffanknefs,  and  do  not  imagine 
that  w'hile  I  avow  viy  fentimenis,  1  mean 
to  cenfure 

‘‘  I  am  iotcrefled,  yet  I  am  calmly  in- 
terefted  in  the  welfare  of  the  human  race» 

I  (hould  think  It  abfurd  for  me  to  dif- 
quiet  myfelf  for  all  the  phyfical  and  mo¬ 
ral  evil  on  this  large  globe,  where  I  am 
but  an  atom,  and  where  1  occupy  but  a 
point.  My  favourite  plan  is,  to  move 
gently  through  life,  witiiout  incommo- 
ing  myfclf  and  others.  Is  it  not  more 
agreeable  to  reafon  to  follow  the  c- 
ftablilbed  order  of  fublunary  things, 
than  to  combat,  with  much  pain  and  ri¬ 
dicule,  cufioms  which  have  been  long 
adopted,  laws  which  have  been  long  in 
force  ?  Is  it  not  romantic  for  a  private 
individual  to  think  of  placing  himfclf  in 
the  center  of  the  univerfe,  and  there  to 
change  its  motions;  to  cfl'ed  a  revolution 
in  its  energies  ?  It  is  the  province  of  fc- 
nates,  of  minilters,  of  kings,  to  plan  and 
promote  the  general  good :  they  have 
power,  they  have  v/calth  adequate  to  the 
noble  objed  :  but  is  it  not  folly,  is  it  not 
frenzy,  in  a  private  gentleman,  like  Sir 
George,  to  pretend  to  operate  through 
(b  wide  a  circle  ? 

‘‘  I  no  more  quclHon  the  reditnde  of 
your  heart  than  of  my  own.  1  know  your 
views;  and  I  revere  their  principles.  You 
are  good,  fufeeptiWe,  generous:  your 
fortune  empowers  you  to  gratify  your 
nobleil  inclinations :  attempt  not,  then 
the  inacceliible  iieight  of  chimerical  phi- 
lofophy  ;  but  move  on  in  the  pradicable 
and  friendly  path  of  nature.  Wafte  not 
your  cares  on  thofe  objeds  which  arc  out 
of  your  reach,  and  whom,  therefore,  you 
cannot  ferve.  Cherilh  your  benevolent 
(iifpofition,  and  give  it  all  its  exertion  in 
behalf  of  the  defervingand  the  diftrefled, 
among  yo<ir  friends,  your  acquaintance, 
and  your  neighbours. 

'  You  have  many  dependants:  encou¬ 
rage,  proted,  and  relieve  them^  as  their 
deferts  and  their  wants  may  demand  your 
aflTiftance.  Place  your  old  fervants  in  a 
comfortable  fituation  :  deliver  the  perfe- 
cuted  from  opprefiion  :  open  your  purie 
Hbcrally  to  the  indigent  labourer ;  rear 
the  helplcfs  orphan ;  fuperinteud  the 
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provcment  of  his  mind ;  but  ftill  more, 
that  of  his  heart.  .  Be  a  huiband  to  the 
neceifitous  and  hoary  widtiw  ;  repel  from 
her  cottage  the  ri^?our  of  penury ;  foothe 
the  infirmities  of  her  age;  merit  lier 
grateful}  her  [acred  tears  ; — they  will,  to 
thee,  bethefourceofbleffings  from  above. 
Lend  without  fear  ;  give  without  parfi- 
xnony  ;  but  generally  within  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  your  own  circle  ;  rather  to  the 
extent  of  a  mile,  than  farther  from  the 
Xpot  of  your  refidence.  If  all  the  rich 
and  great  would  adopt  this  plan  of  con¬ 
duct,  do  not  you  fuppofe  it  would  pro¬ 
mote  univerfal  good  infinitely  more  than 
all  the  calculations  of  Sir  George?  If 
every  individual  felt  it  his  duty  to  dif- 
charge  the  real  and  eflential  moral  obli¬ 
gations  which  are  required  of  him  by 
nature  and  fociety,  and  adled  according- 
Jy*  the  general  good  w’ould  infallibly  en- 
fiie,  by  a  fimple  and  palpable  procefs, 
from  this  equal  difpoiition  and  practice. 
Tell  your  reformer  to  change  the  plan  of 
his  theory.  Let  him  form  a  febeme  that 
vrill  make  men  more  difinterefied  and  be¬ 
nevolent  ;  and  that  fcheme  will  certain¬ 
ly  render  them  lefs  unhappy. 

Lady  Mary,  then,  is  of  opinion,  that 
a  pailion  not  thoroughly  extinguiihed  is 
^e  caufe  why  1  left  England?  1  know 
not  whether  the  attraction  which  drew 
ny  aiiiduities  to  Lady  Laurence  deferves 
'  the  name  of  pailion.  But  I  know  that 
my  coufin,  with  all  her  fagacity,  has  not 
conjectured  right ;  and  it  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention  to  communicate  to  her  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  my  exile.  She  is  as  much  mifta- 
ken  in  fuppiifing  that  1  harbour  an  acri¬ 
monious  refentment  againft  her  fex. 
'Though  1  had  formed  loo  generous  an 
opinion  of  one  woman,  I  am  not  fo  unjuft 
as  to  bring  all  the  reft  down  to  her  ftan- 
dard ;  nay,  I  [hall  not  the  lefs  refpeCt 
thofe  who,  in  their  manner  and  conver- 
fation,  may  rcfemble  her,  by  whom  my 
heart  hath  been  fediiced.  1  am  fo  far 
from  ftiunning  women,  that  1  am  fond 
of  their  company.  I  am  pleafed,  I  am 
enlivened,  I  am  animated  by  their  focie¬ 
ty.  And  if  Lady  Mary  w  ill  not  abfolute- 
ly  permit  me  to  love  a  French  woman, 
let  her  ftrengthen  her  conjurations^  '  diud 
quickly^«  her  magical  cofnpadt ;  for  po- 
litively  I  am  in  danger  of  loving,  at  leaft, 
two  ladies  of  this  country. 

**  She  alks  if  Ihje  French  ladies  are  co¬ 
quettes  ? — They  and  the  Englilh  ladies 
are  pretty  much  alike.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  cfifental  difference  between 
them.  The  coquetry  the  French  wo¬ 


men  is  complaifant  and  obliging:  itij, 
grecable  to  be  its  objeCls  ;  provided 
guard  your  heart  fufficiently  not  to  hit 
its  viiftim.  '  Far  from  affeCling,  like  ur 
fair  country-women,  a  particular  difdajj 
of  the  man  whofc  adoration  ftie  receives 
or  wifiies  to  attraCf ; — far  Irom  tyranniz! 
ing  over  him  with  a  mortifying  ferverb 
and  ludenefs; — far  from  difconcertinl 
him  with  afatirical  raillery it  is  with  the 
molt  iiilinuating  politenefs,  it  is  with  the 
inoft  Toothing  attention,  that  the  French 
lady  endeavours  to  fix  the  attentions  of 
the  unfortunate  lover,  whom  Ihe  meani 
to  make,  in  the  end,  ridiculous,  or  un¬ 
happy.  You  may,  without  danger,  with, 
out  fear  of  pain,  fport  with  her  art  of 
love,  provided  you  are  fo  confummatea 
general  in  the  art  yourfelf,  as  to  fkirmifh 
round  the  ambulh,  and  not  be  caught 
The  m.ind  muft  undoubtedly  be  acculd, 
it  muft  be  highly  entertained  with  a  fair 
coquette  who  never  wounds  onr  fdf. 
love.  On  the  prelent  fubjeCt,  Lady  Ma¬ 
ry  will  certainly  think  w  ith  me.  If  I  am 
to  be  deceived,  I  would  certainly  rather 
be  deceived  by  politenefs  and  diftindions, 
than  by  alperity  and  difgrace.” 


To  our  Correspondents. 

M  on  the  advantages  and  difadvanta- 
ges  of  riches  is  by  far  too  dry  and  prolix. 

The  ftory  of  Sh— z  of  M— n  wretched¬ 
ly  told,  and  would  take  more  time  to  brufli  up 
than  we  can  ipare. 

Inspector  treats  the  Catholics  with  fuch 
afperity  as  to  preclude  the  infertion  of  his  piece. 
If  he  means  to  favour  us  with  his  correipon- 
dence,  we  wilh  he  would  pay  poftage. 

Rusticus*  Ode  to  iiuniimer  contains  not  a 
new  thought  or  expreflion.  We  fometimes, 
nevei  theWs,  indulge  a  juvenile  mufe. 

The  Lover  in  Distress  laments  in  piciiy 
‘warm  drains — But  this  is  accounted  fur : 
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— wy  whole  nerves  with  love's  fever  arc 

yet  he  requires  much  correction. 

We  do  not  underitand  the  reference  in  Ami¬ 
cus*  card — But  fufficient  reafons  w'cre  given  in 
a  former  number  for  the  rejection  of  the  piece 
alluded  to. 

CoNATOR*sTranflaAon  is  far  Ihort  of  theoii- 
glnal. — But  we  fhal!  do  jufticc  to  bis  attempt. 

Cleora,  J.  a.  on  Night,  and  J.  D’s  N-"’ 
Song,  firft  opportunity 

A*s  Epiftle  under  revifal— As  alfo  the  Lover. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  old  poetic  friend 
M—  for  his  offer  of  renewing  his  correfpon- 
dence. — His  ingenious  coropofitions  will  ever 
be  acceptable. 

We  wilh  T.  M.  and  Cleon  would'  fend  the 
conclufion  of  their  refpe^tive  eflays,  and  not  in¬ 
terrupt  the  ce  ntinuation  by  lo  many  intervefl* 
lug  numbers. 
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